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BELLEVUE SPRINGS. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

Tuey who have never seen the cataract of Niag- 
ara, but have formed what they conceive to be a 
conception of it from authors, may sit down under- 
taking and professing to describe it; but I, who have 
seen it not only once, but many and many a time, 
having spent all my early years within hearing of 
its awful surging, will not so deceive myself and my 


readers, as to attempt a task beyond the power of : 


words. 

Nor need I trouble the reader with figures, re- 
specting its height and breadth, and other points of a 
like nature. If there is a schoolboy, past ten years 
of age, that has not acquired all this sort of infor- 
mation, about the sublimest spectacle to be seen on 
this planet, he is to be pitied for his misfortune. 

As there is nothing particularly remarkable about 
these fountains, known, since I was a boy, under the 
French name of Bellevue Springs, no words should 
be thrown away on them. They are worthy of our 
notice only as they mark the spot, where a visitor 
may get the finest distant view of the great natural 
wonder of Niagara: 

Instead of a description, therefore, of the cataract, 
or of the picture here given of it, I must entreat the 
reader to hold up this feeble representation before 
him, and look through his hand, or a hollow tube, 
till he can get some conception of the original, and 
then lay it down, with the resolution to visit this 
most wonderful scene of God’s sublimity on the 
very first convenient opportunity. 

The first time I ever saw the Falls, was when I was 
a small boy. The hotel keepers and leading men of 
the little town, as it then was, on the American side 
of the cataract, conceived the singular, cruel, yet 
profitable notion of sending a ship over it, rigged in 
full costume, and manned with tame and wild animals. 
They published their intentions one or two summers 
before the day fixed for the great exhibition. The 
day was rather slow in coming, as I thought; but, 
after all, it came, and I lived to see it. With the 
consent of our parents, I, and another lad a little 
older than myself, engaged our passage for the place 
on the day appointed; but, by some mishap, the 
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carriage left without giving us due notice. Seeing it 
about a mile down the road, on the way to Niagara, 
we started in pursuit of it, not dreaming that horses, 
scourged on by the impatience of the driver and his 
company, could outdo us; and I must confess, so 
fleet and ambitious were our little limbs in those 
times, it was really the day on which we both learned 
that we could not run faster than whipped horses. 
But, though we could not overtake them, we pushed 
on, determined not to be cheated out of the grand 
exhibition. 

The multitude there assembled was so immense, 
on both sides of the river, that no one person, stand 
where he would, could see the hundredth part of 
them. The people, in fact, presented to me, young 
as I was, a more sublime and impressive spectacle 
than the scene I went to witness. But the ship 
went over. I saw it, and heard, from thousands of 
thousands of living voices, the awful shout, when she 
dipped downward, so soon to be shattered, or engulfed 
for ever. That sight has been worth to me a price 
beyond all computation. The anxious looking for 
the vessel; its suddeu appearance from behind the 
lower point of Goat Island; its nodding, and rock- 
ing, and reeling on the face of the furious current; 
its final plunge into the abyss of irretrievable de- 
struction; and the uprising burst—not the voice, but 
the shout—-of many people, gave me so vivid an 
idea of the general judgment, that I have never 
since improved, or needed to improve it, by reading 
or imagination. 

This great natural curiosity, however, impresses 
different minds in very different ways and degrees. 


A tailor, once looking down upon it, and seeing the 


huge cloud of spray rising up to heaven, exclaimed, 
“What a place to sponge acoat!’”? Another, a far- 
mer, cried out, “It is just the spot for washing 
sheep!’” 

- Such expressions seem to be totally vulgar and out 
of all keeping with the genius of the place; and yet, 
as Robert Southey says, there are some emotions of the 
mind, se inconceivably beyond all power of words, 
that these low exclamations are really the highest 
expression of emotion. If so, they must be looked 
upon, I suppose, as the feeling of sublimity in despair. 
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DANCING. 


BY BISHOP MORRIS. 


Tue readers of the Ladies’ Repository will scarcely 
suspect me of being influenced by the love of popu- 
larity, in selecting this topic. I am fully persuaded, 
however, that the signs of the times suggest it as an 
appropriate one; and I have as much right to claim 
the blessing of persecution for introducing it as any 
other person. 

Various opinions appear to prevail respecting the 
practice of dancing. Some profess to regard it as a 
useful exercise, for the promotion of health. Wheth- 
er any regular bred physician, of good reputation, 
ever gives this prescription, is doubtful. Perhaps the 
process by which operatives in the business arrive at 
this conclusion has more to do with the heart, ‘“‘ which 
is deceitful above all things,”’ than with enlightened 
reason. No intelligent individual, whose single aim 
is to promote health, it is presumed, would ever think 
of accomplishing that object by spending his or her 
nights amidst the revelry of a ball-room, in prefer- 
ence to quiet shumberathome. That exercise, taken 
in moderation, is good for health, is readily admitted; 
but it can be always had in a much more rational 
and profitable manner than dancing. 

There are others who seem to view dancing, if not 
as a necessary recreation, at least as an innocent 
amusement. But how can any amusement be inno- 
cent, which consumes a large amount of time, atten- 
tion, and means, without imparting any good what- 
ever? No one will seriously contend, that dancing 
confers any useful knowledge, any love of mental 
improvement, any means of support, any lasting 
pleasure, or any weight of character in respectable 
society: on the contrary, it tends to idleness, frivol- 
ity, prodigality, the neglect of domestic duties, and 
lowers its devotee in the estimation of all serious 
and sensible people. 

The inquiry is occasionally heard, is it not advisa- 
ble to teach young people the art of dancing, in or- 
der to give them a graceful carriage? I have yet to 
learn that any affected carriage is either graceful or 
becoming. It may pamper the pride of the young 
heart, and call forth the empty applause of deceitful 
admirers; but the natural gait and appearance of 
any individual will always be preferred by the judi- 
cious of every community. The good opinion of 
those whose admiration of a lady could be excited 
by seeing her leaping and stepping to the sound of a 
violin, is of no real value. What sensible young 
man would choose a companion for life, who was 
celebrated only for the dissipating amusements of 
the merry dance? He would very naturally con- 
clude, that those who are good for dancing, are sel- 
dom good for any thing else. But if the art of 
waltzing, with its kindred fooleries, be unworthy the 
attention of an intelligent lady, it is certainly more 
contemptible in the view of any sensible man. 








DANCING. 


Of what real use to mankind is a French dancing- 
master? What respectable man or woman in Amer- 
ica envies him on account of all the influence he ac- 
quires in society, by teaching little misses to walk on 
tiptoe, and caper about like imitative monkeys? The 
children, of course, are not to be blamed; but what 
estimate will be placed upon the judgment of pa- 
rents, who commit the responsible duty of forming 
the principles and manners of their juvenile daugh- 
ters to such a fashionable trifler, newly imported from 
a country famous for its libertinism? The tendency 
of all dancing schools among us, is to rear up a gen- 
eration of dancing Americans, and even to impart 
the spirit of the thing to those who cannot practi- 
cally participate therein; so that when any foreigner 
of doubtful morals comes along, dancing for pay, 
they can readiiy get clear of hundreds and thousands 
of dollars, without receiving any, the least, benefit 
in lieu thereof. f 

The most inconsistent of all people, however, on 
the subject of dancing, are those professors of relig- 
ion who show it any countenance. A member of 
any Church who attends masquerades, or balls, or 
allows his children to attend them, or sends his chil- 
dren to cotillion parties, or dancing schools, publicly 
contradicts his own profession of religion, and thereby 
notifies all men, that he has only a name to live, 
while he is spiritually dead. ‘“ Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon.” Praying and dancing never can be 
carried on to advantage at once, led by the same indi- 
vidual ; nor can parents ever succeed in giving their 
children a religious education, who teach or have 
them taught to dance, any more than they could 
teach them to practice the principles of temperance, 
while giving them bitters in the morning, grog at 
at noon, and wine in the evening. The idea of 
dedicating children to the service of God, with 
an expressed or implied pledge to train them up 
to a life of piety, and then sending them to a 
dancing school, is too absurd to be entertained for 
one moment. 

I know that many professors of religion entertain 
the opinion that, though it is wrong to dance in pub- 
lic, it is proper to dance in private; and ask, how 
can young people enjoy this harmless recreation at 
home, or at a friend’s house, unless they learn it at 
school, in their childhood? This notion is as danger- 
ous as it is absurd. Children who are taught to 
dance at school, and encouraged to practice with 
their young companions at home, or at a friend’s 
house, will have strong temptations to go to the pub- 
lic assemblies, and show with what skill they can 
“trip the light, fantastic toe.” If your son be 
taught to play cards at home, first for amusement, 
then for apples, then in the social party for half- 
dimes, to keep up the interest, and then for some- 
thing to drink, you may next expect to find him 
among blacklegs, staking his money, reputation, and 
happiness, at once, on the uncertain game of hazard. 
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Vice is progressive, and in no cases more so than in 
drinking, gambling, and dancing. 

All the truly pious, of every Church, regard 
dancing to be foolish in itself, and sinful in its ten- 
dency. The time and money wasted in prepara- 
tions—the needless ornaments and costly decorations 
supposed to be requisite for appearing at the “ splen- 
did ball ’*—the chaffy conversation indulged in about 
beaux, belles, and parties, and the public perform- 
ance itself, are all foolish in the extreme, and unbe- 
coming rational beings; but how much more unsuit- 
able do they appear, when those rational beings are 
viewed as candidates for an eternal state of retribu- 
tion? God has often rebuked such folly in a signal 
manner, by the sudden affliction and death of some 
one of the party. In all such cases, the ball is at 
an end; but if dancing, with its appurtenances, be 
right in the sight of Heaven, why not dance on, 
amidst affliction and death? The devotion of relig- 
ious people is not checked, but rather increased, by 
those solemn dispensations. The fact is, their own 
conscience reproves the votaries of the ball-room. 
They not only feel that all its professed pleasure is 
hollow-hearted and unsatisfying, but that the whole 
affair is one of sin and condemnation; and when the 
shafts of death begin to full around them, they have 
not the courage to proceed, but acknowledge with 
some of old, ‘‘ The joy of our heart is ceased: our 
dance is turned into mourning.’”” What young lady 
would feel prepared to exchange the habiliments of 
the ball-room for a shroud? What young gentle- 
man would be willing to be summoned from that 
scene of folly and rebellion to the judgment seat of 
Christ? And how inconsistent it is to indulge in that 
course of conduct for which we know we must 
repent sorely, or be undone for ever. 

The appeal which some make to the Bible, in jus- 
tification of this fashionable vice, is unfortunate for 
their cause. What was seriously performed, as a 
religious act of praise to God, though under a dis- 
pensation of comparative darkness, affords no excuse 
for those who dance for worldly amusement. David 
danced before the Lord, in a religious procession after 
the ark, thus performing his part of a religious cere- 
mony, which would be a questionable mode of pub- 
lic worship under the Gospel dispensation. When 
our modern pleasure-takers dance in the fear of 
God, and in the conscious enjoyment of his love, as 
David did, we will let them pass. 

There are other cases, quite different from this, 
on sacred record. Some of the Israelites in the wil- 
derness forsook the God that made them, and had 
miraculously delivered them, and danced round a 
golden calf, the work of their own hands, for which 
their names were blotted out of the book of life. 
In this matter they acted about as wisely as do those 
of our day, who dance round the imaginary idol of 
worldly pleasure. Another case is recorded for our 
admonition in the New Testament. King Herod’s 
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birth-day was celebrated with feasting and dancing. 
At the time referred to, his “august majesty ’’ was 
living with his sister-in-law, Herodias, in an unlaw- 
ful manner, for which John the Baptist had reproved 
them sharply. She had a daughter by her lawful 
husband, Miss Salome, who figured largely at the 
ball; for she danced before the King, and pleased 
him well, so that he rashly bound himself with an 
oath, in presence of witnesses, to give her whatsoever 
she would ask, to the half of his kingdom. In- 
structed by her infamous and revengeful mother, 
she said, “Give me, by and by, in a charger, (or 
dish,) the head of John the’ Baptist,’ which was 
done. This cruel and outrageous murder of a faith- 
ful minister of God was one of the fruits of dancing, 
and its kindred vices. It is to be hoped that Ameri- 
can patriots may never disgrace the memory of 
Washington, by celebrating his birth-day in a similar 
manner. 

Dancing, like other sinful amusements, has had its 
ebbs and flows of popularity—has been sometimes 
in more, and then in less repute among us. It is a 
barbarian practice. There is much more dancing in 
heathen nations than in Christian nations. The 
lower people are degraded by ignorance and sin, the 
more they are devoted to this sort of dissipation. It 
flourishes most in this country when religion pros- 
pers least, and then declines again as vital piety pre- 
vails. The extraordinary revivals in the United 
States, some years ago, nearly drove dancing out of 
the country; but during the religious declension of 
the past few years, it has again reappeared more gen- 
erally. This is easily accounted for: the more peo- 
ple pray, the less they feel like dancing; and the 
more they dance, the less they pray, or love praying. 
It was said by Solomon, “ The heart of the wise is 
in the house of mourning; but the heart of fools is 
in the house of mirth.” 

I will close this article with av extract from Mr. 
Wesley’s Sermon on The More Excellent Way: «J 
cannot say quite so much for balls or assemblies, 
which, though more reputable than masquerades, 
yet must be allowed, by all impartial persons, to 
have exactly the same tendency. So, undoubtedly, 
have all public dancings. And the same tendency 
they must have, unless the same caution obtain 
among modern Christians which was observed 
among ancient heathens. With them, men and 
women never danced together; but always in sepa- 
rate rooms. This was always observed in ancient 
Greece, and for several ages at Rome, where a 
woman dancing in company with men, would have 
at once been set down for a Ra 








“The Christian life,’’ says Luther, ‘consists of 
three parts—faith, love, and the cross.” Faith takes 
up the cross, love binds it to the soul, and patience 
bears it to the end.—J. Thornton. 
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NUMBER I. 


BY G. P DISOSWAY, A. M. 


THE LACEDEMONIANS. 

WE are told by ancient historians, that it was the 
glory of the old Roman matrons to devote them- 
selves to economy and the education of their chil- 
dren. Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, Aurelia, 
of Julius Cesar, and Attia, of Augustus, all proudly 
performed the important trust. How different was 
the system in Lacedemon? There the instruction 
of females was equally erroneous as that of the 
boys. ‘The girls were taught to dance in public with 
each other, and run on the public course, half- 
dressed; and all done by the laws of Lycurgus. 
From these causes, the manners of the Lacedemo- 
nian women became shamefully loose and vulgar. 
They often fought promiscuously with the men in 
the Palewste, and their morals became necessarily 
corrupt, as is inevitably the case among military 
nations. With the Spartans, it was a usual oc- 
currence to find their families broken up or de- 
stroyed by the infidelity of their wives, who, under 
the pretense that their husbands had fallen in war, 
had made other marriages. In the republic, a new 
race of men sprung up, who were called the children 
of the earth, and afterward Parthenia, a term which 
denotes such alone as were born of unmarried pa- 
rents. They were disowned as children, and aban- 
doned by the state. The Helots uniting with them, 
it was mutually agreed to murder all the citizens of 
Sparta, and seize their possessions. This plot was, 
however, discovered; and the Spartans, fearing their 
numbers and another conspiracy, permitted them to 
sail for Italy, where they founded Tarentum, in 
707, B. C. 

Another cause which led to the degeneration of 
the Lacedemonian women, was luxury, and the im- 
mense riches which they acquired by inheritance 
from the male branches of families, destroyed either 
in war or civil commotions. This was the strange 
law of the land. An heiress, too, preserved the 
right of her fortune after she had contracted matri- 
monial engagements. Aristotle asserts, in his cele- 
brated book on politics, that the dower of women 
ought to be very small in republican governments. 
But it was just the reverse among the Spartans. 

Before the conquest of Messenia, the Lacedemo- 
nians were a poor and frugal people; but when they 
had collected the spoils of a hundred ransomed na- 
tions, and other countries totally pillaged, their ex- 
travagance became excessive. Their only modera- 
tion was in wearing-apparel, and this, Aristotle 
declares, arose from pride alone. Much has been 
written in praise of Spartan temperance. It was a 
cardinal point with Lycurgus to establish the public 
repasts, where all his citizens, without any exception, 
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were obliged to eat together. King Agis himself 
once attempted to infringe that law, by feasting 
alone with his queen, and he was reprimanded and 
punished. These meals, at first, were simply pre- 
pared from flour, wine, cheese, and figs, and their 
most exquisite dish called ‘black broth.”” With 
increasing riches, however, these feats became costly 
and sumptuous, when the most exquisite wines, pre- 
cious perfumes, with the choicest desserts, abounded 
in the eating halls. The soldiers, too, degenera- 
ted from their primitive manners and simplicity. 
Xenophon confesses, that, when they pillaged the 
town of Corcyra, the troops refused to drink none 
except perfumed wines, a luxury then considered as 
an extravagance of royalty itself. It was a general 
opinion in Greece, that Cleombrotus, the Spartan 
king who commanded at the battle of Leuctra, in a 
fit of intoxication, attacked the Thebans. He was 
killed, with four thousand of ‘his Spartans, and 
opposed only by three hundred Thebans, under 
Epaminondas; and this royal drunken frolic termi- 
nated the empire of Greece, which the Spartans had 
obtained for almost five hundred years. 

A fondness for war and conquest produced great 
covetousness among the Lacedemonians. Plato as- 
serts, that the town of Lacedemon contained more 
gold and silver than all the rest of Greece. The 
design of Lycurgus, to abolish the use of the 
precious metals, does not seem to have perfectly 
succeeded, from this historical fact. It is not easy 
to imagine how commerce, with other nations, could 
be carried on only with iron money; nor do we pre- 
sume that heavy pieces of this same metal would be 
received from the Spartans as their tax to the com- 
mon treasury of the Amphictyons at the Delphic 
temple. We are investigating, however, their cov- 
etousness, and it is perfectly indifferent to our pur- 
pose whether this avaricious disposition fixes its sor- 
did affection upon base metals or diamonds. The 
heavy money of the ancient Romans did not change 
their ordinary human passions, neither are we to 
suppose that those of the Lacedemonians were 
altered from a similar cause. Xenophon, in his 
Hellenica, speaks of the devastation of Elis, and 
states that Agis, King of Lacedemon, became mas- 
ter of so many slaves and cattle as to overstock the 
whole of Peloponnesus. One king of Sparta af- 
firmed, in open council, that money was the chief 
sinew of war. Machiavel, who imbibed so many of 
his ideas from the history of Sparta, declares, in his 
commentaries on Titus Livius, that no exception can 
be alledged against this great principle, except in 
some very particular cases. Soon after the battle of 
Platewa, the Spartan Pausanias, who commanded his 
country’s troops in that celebrated action, disgraced 
them and his own memory by selling himself and 
the safety of all Greece to Xerxes. That monarch 
rewarded his treachery by a gift of five thousand 
talents of gold, which immense sum he brought to 
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Lacedemon.* National avarice, like that of indi- 





viduals, increases with years, and thus Sparta grew | 


constantly more sordid and less influenced by true 
glory. Plato and Plutarch both affirm, that generals 
who had conquered an enemy by force of arms 
were permitted only to sacrifice a cock in honor of 
their victory, while an ox was immolated for those 
triumphing through fraud or cunning. Homer has 
related, in immortal verse, the heroic deeds of the 
conquerors of Troy; the Spartan Greeks, however, 
consumed two whole years in besieging the little 
town of Platwa, eleven the Messenians on Mount 
Ira, and afterward ten more upon Mount Ithome. 
The famous Lacedemonian phalanx was defeated by 
the shepherd women of Arcadia, and repulsed by 
the women of Argos. It was Telesilla, a lyric poet- 
ess, who first bravely encouraged her companions to 
arms, on that occasion; and a statue was erected to 
her honor in the temple of Venus. 

What measure could have been more dangerous to 
public justice and liberty, than that adopted by the 
magistrates of Lacedemon, to govern without writ- 
ten laws? Strange indeed was that favorite notion 


of Lycurgus, that the people would be most strongly } 


impressed with the laws, when committed to mem- 
ory. Could they not have been learned equally 
well, had they been inscribed among the archives of 
Lacedemon, as those of Solon were preserved at the 
citadel of Athens? Instead of the written laws, 
says Cicero, the Lacedemonians are governed by 
manners and usages. Hence, the Ephori, or magis- 
trates, were rendered almost despotic; for all con- 
tests were decided in an arbitrary way, and citizens 
punished without any formalities. The five Ephori 
were elected annually, and, in fact, supplied the 
place of written laws. They had the power of life 
and death, without any appeal; so that their author- 
ity was, as Aristotle defines it, equal to tyranny. 
Twenty-eight old men composed the senate, and 
none were admitted under the age of sixty, and 
remained for life. Hence they became a weak and 
feeble body, and their influence diminished in the 
state as that of the magistrates increased. Even the 
kings of Lacedemon did not dare to approach the 
tribunal of the Ephori, although they were heredi- 
tary members of the senate. These civil officers 
possessed infinitely greater authority than is dele- 
gated to the chief magistrate of these United States, 


Their form of government was never defined by : 


any Greek politician, and no nation has ever adopted 
it for a model; nor can we imagine upon what 
ground those founded their preference who have 
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praised with such enthusiasm the government of | 
' the end of my probation drew near, and I began to 
> think seriously of making a venture; but when I 


Lacedemon. 

Vicious in its morals, warlike, and inimical to the 
arts and pursuits of peace, the Spartan state at last 
degenerated into despotism, an event which took 





* Plutarch and C. Nepos, Life of Pausanias. 
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place in the reign of Cleomenes, who equaled, by his 
atrocities, all the tyrants succeeding him. No na- 
tion was perhaps ever known te have expired in con- 
vulsions so terrible as those which terminated the 
political existence of the Lacedemonians. They 
lost the empire of the sea at the naval combat of 
Gnidus; then Messenia, and the more bloody defeat 
of Lallasia; next Cleomenes poisoned his colleague, 
assassinated the Ephori, and lost the capital. The 
monster took refuge among the Egyptians, who 
flayed him, like a wild beast, at Alexandria. The 
Lacedemonians, hearing of his death, set up the 
royalty to the highest bidder at public auction. 
By a strange coincidence of names, an adventurer 
called Lycurgus purchased the pretended monarchy, 
four one talent of Egina silver to each magistrate, 
equal to about three hundred pounds sterling. Vio- 
lence, anarchy, and bloodshed ensued, until Sparta 
passed under the dominion of the Romans. 








A WIFE FOR AN ITINERANT. 


BY A SEEKER. 

A wire, a good wife, and a good wife for an itin- 
erant preacher, are three quite distinct things. Be- 
ing an itinerant, and not having as yet secured a 
companion to share with me in the joys and ills of 
life, I naturally feel considerable solicitude on the 
subject. And what is a little remarkable, the longer 
I have delayed making a selection, the greater have 
been the difficulties which have clustered around the 
subject. Early in my itinerancy, I would have 
been easily suited; but you know, in olden times 
there was a dreadful rule in the Discipline, which 
compelled our youthful clergy to adjourn, at least 
for a season, all hope of tasting the blessedness of 
wedded life. My mind would, however, sometimes, 
in the stillness of its own musings, make an excur- 
sion through the probable advantages of entering the 
married life. During these days of my juniority, I 
was a strict observer of such matters and things 
about me as had a bearing upon this interesting sub- 
I noticed that some of my brethren entered 
the married life before the conclusion of their proba- 
tion, the rule of Discipline and the expressed wish of 
the conference to the contrary notwithstanding; and 
I soon found that, in so doing, they had trammeled 
the work; some of them had curtailed their influ- 
ence, and many of them had made very improper 
selection of companions. 

While I was observing these things, the days of 


came to look around, I found that my views respect- 
ing the qualifications of an itinerant preacher’s wife, 
I found that persons 


_ coming up to the standard upon which my mind 
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was now fixed, were by no means abundant; and, 
in fact, after long years have rolled away, I still find 
myself as verily without a companion as I was 
‘* long, long ago.”” Iam now advancing inage—my 
person, never peculiarly attractive, will soon loose 
the appearance of youth, and my constitution may 
soon give way. Under these circamstances, my 
solicitude has greatly increased, and I am brought to 
that point which almost prompts me to adopt the 
language of one who once, under an intensity of 
feeling, exclaimed, ‘‘ Now or never.”” But, in taking 
a step of so much importance, I wish to be prompted 
by the purest motives, to be guided by the clearest 
light, and to be conducted to the most happy con- 
summation. The Discipline makes it my duty to 
“consult with my brethren”? on the subject. It 
does not indicate how many of the brethren shall 
take part in the consultation; nor does it declare 
whether this consultation shall have any restraining 
or propelling influence upon my conduct. But, 
wishing to obey the Discipline to the very letter, 
and knowing that the most stringent interpretation 
of the rule will be to consult all the brethren, and 
abide the decision of the majority, I have resolved so 
todo. And now, dear brethren, I shall give you a 
brief description of her, around whom my heart’s 
affections shall cluster; and if any of you know 
“any just reason why we may not be lawfully mar- 
ried, I beseech you now make it known, or for ever 
hereafter hold your peace.” 

She is a pious girl. I made this my first desidera- 
tum. I feared that if she was lacking in piety, her 
example might be injurious to the flock over which 
I might be placed as pastor. I determined, there- 
fore, that whatever other qualities she might lack, 
she should not be deficient in this. Her piety is of 
the operative, cross-bearing kind. She is not in- 
clined to push herself forward, but when duty calls, 
she can lead a female prayer meeting or class. She 
can attend to family worship, and converse with 
penitents at the altar of prayer. 

She is an intelligent girl. I knew that she would 
be compelled to circulate, more or less, in every 
grade of society; and if not qualified to acquit her- 


self gracefully, would subject me to many mortifi- 
The one who I am describing is familiar } 


cations. 
with the history of the Church and the republic. 
She has made some proficiency in the accomplish- 
ments and sciences of a polite education; and, what 
I consider of by far greater moment, she is re- 
markably fond of, and has made considerable pro- 
ficiency in the study of the Bible and Biblical 
literature. 

She is a Methodist—not only in form, but also in 
fact. She became a Methodist, not merely from 
convenience or interest, but from principle. She 
has made herself acquainted with the doctrines and 
economy of the Church; and while she fully believes 
the former, she heartily sustains the latter. She loves 





the mourner’s bench, for there she found peace 
and pardon; she loves the ‘‘class,’’ for there she has 
received spiritual training and religious comfort. 
The rules respecting “ love-feasts”’ and those con- 
cerning ‘‘dress,’’ are by her considered neither too 
stringent, nor out of date; and while she dispenses 
with jewelry and flowers, she is clothed in those 
beautiful garments called “good works,’’ so pecu- 
liarly becoming all “ women professing godliness.” 
She is not a noisy Methodist herself, but she is not 
offended with the noise of others; and she gives am- 
ple evidence in her countenance, her language, and 
the spirituality of her devotions, that she enjoys 
dearly what we call an old-fashioned Methodist 
meeting. 

She is an industrious girl. There are several rea- 
sons why I determined to select one possessing this 
trait of character. I believed it the duty of every 
healthy person to work during the week, as much as 
I believed it their duty to refrain from work on the 
Sabbath. I considered, too, that as I might often 
have occasion to exhort the members of my flock to 
“be diligent in business,’’ I would have a companion 
who would aid me in giving them an example; nor 
did I know how often the shortness of our support 

and other misfortunes might bring industrial habits 
} into necessary and advantageous exercise. The one 
> Tam describing possesses much of the spirit of the 
} good wife described by Solomon. When I have 
seen her in the parlor, I have wondered if she could 
figure any where else. But when she ceased the 
sweet song, and removed from the speaking piano, I 
have found her equally familiar with knitting and 
sewing; and when, after a brief absence from the 
room, she invited us to the evening repast, the 
gracefulness with which she presided at the table, 
and the neatness, taste, and simplicity of the fare, 
impressed me with the idea, that she was by no 
means a novice in the kitchen. I have reason to 
believe, that she not only makes her own clothing, 
but that she works for a benevolent industrial soci- 
ety, in addition to what she does for the children of 
} the poor about her. She has been seen distributing 
tracts among the cottagers: many a poor child has 
she introduced into the Sabbath school, and many a 
youthful mind has she enlisted in the cause of mis- 
> sions. She truly deserves the commendation of her 
} of whom it was said by some heavenly lips, ‘‘She 
has done what she could.” 

She is a prudent girl. Prudent in her conversation. 
She never says an unkind word of her associates; 
but often defends them from the injurious remarks 
of others. When she is witness of something in her 
companions which is calculated to do them serious 
harm, she will go to them, and, with all the tender- 
ness and eloquence of tears, express the feelings of 
her heart. She is prudent in her visits. She does 
> not visit constantly, nor does she remain always at 
> home. She visits occasionally among the rich, but 
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pays marked attention to the deserving poor. But I 
need not enlarge upon this trait, as prudence would 
naturally be expected in company with the trait I 
have just described. 

She is of an excellent family. Her father has long 
enjoyed an enviable reputation as a man of integ- 
rity, intelligence, and honor. Her mother is pos- 
sessed of a strong mind and sweet spirit. Her 
brothers and sisters are generally giving to. all 
around a living comment of the inspired declaration, 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

Last, though not least, she is rich. This, you 
know, is a comprehensive and, withal, a very attrac- 
tive trait. It has sometimes been denominated the 
‘shining quality.”” I know some have blamed poor 
itinerants very much for marrying rich girls; but 
perhaps the greatest affliction with the complainant 
usually is, because he himself is not equally success- 
ful. Why should not an itinerant get a rich wife? 
Does he not need the comforts of this life as much 
as others? Can he not make as good a disposition of 
wealth, and has he not as large a capacity for its en- 
joyment, as those around about him? The girl 1 
am describing is rich—about this there is no ques- 
tion. And, as I wish you, my beloved counselors, 
to have a perfect understanding on this point, I will 
glance at her treasury. She inherited from her pa- 
rents a most amiable and unassuming disposition, a 
habit of industry, and a soul for benevolence. To 
this she has added, by her own efforts, a cultivation 
and polish of mind, the affections of all who know 
her, and the smiles of her heavenly Father. Her 
estate is still increasing. She is making accessions 
every day, and has it now in her power to make the 
acquisition of myself, which, I assure you, is no 
mean acquisition in the opinion of your correspond- 
ent. She is rich in the traits of character above 
enumerated—rich in faith and “ good works ’’—and 
I am fully persuaded that she will he an ample for- 
tune for a Methodist itinerant. 

Now, brethren, my case is before you, and I await 
your advice. You perhaps would love to hear her 
name; but this I must beg to withhold, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: If I should tell her name, I fear 
that some one, more like herself, would precede me 
in his solicitations, and outstrip me in his success. 
The other reason is still more perplexing, and that is, 
because I have not yet learned her name myself. I 
have only scen her in a dream—*a waking dream 
or thoughtful vision;’? and my dream, unfortu- 
nately, neither revealed her name, nor declared her 
habitation. I wish you, therefore, not only to tell 
me whether I may form an alliance with her, but 
tell-me, also, where I can find her, and whether I can 
get her. Dear brethren, answer me speedily, remem- 
bering ‘“‘important matters require dispatch,’’ and 
you will greatly oblige your dutiful brother, who 
has been for years a lone itinerant. 
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THE HOUR OF DEATH. 


BY GARAH LOUIGA, 


Ir is a sad hour, awaiting us all: the ties of earth 
are to be riven, and the soul, loosened from the cares 
and joys of life, returned to the God who gave it. 
There are but few who can look calmly forward to 
that point in their existence. It is only for the 
Christian to do so; and even with him there is much 
of sadness mingled with the thought, that the dear- 
est ties of earth are to be torn asunder, and his bod- 
ily frame, so long an object of -solicitude and tender 
nurture, laid alone in the cold and silent grave: our 
humanity will sometimes prevail—the voice of na- 
ture is strong within, and to her these things are 
repulsive. 

Still, is it not a blessed thing to know that, sup- 
ported by Divine grace, there are no circumstances 
in life so afflicting as entirely to unprepare the 
Christian to meet death with resignation—there are 
no ties so binding that they cannot be calmly ex- 
changed for the spiritual ties awaiting the soul in its 
purer state of existence! Our position in life, and 
our peculiar situations, individv.ally, as regards fam- 
ily and friends, must have much influence in giving 
bitterness to, or enabling us to meet with composure 
our call to die. To be called from the midst of the 
comforts of life, friends, fortune, and bright pros- 
pects, would seem to be hard indeed; but does it bear 
any comparison with the lot of those who are forced 
to leave those who are helpless and dependent for 
support—with none to look to but the “ Friend of 
the friendless?’’ 

I have stood by four death-beds. I have seen the 
eye eloquent in its last gaze of love or anguish, even 
while the mist of death was gathering over it, and 
after the tongue had performed its office for the last 
time. The first was when I was ten years old; and 
I am thankful that my first ideas of the approach of 
the destroyer were gathered from the clear and 
peaceful departure of a Christian. The memory of 
that hour will never be erased, and it is hallowed by 
these happy auspices. 

The next was a young man of twenty-two years, 
surrounded by every thing calculated to make life 
desirable. When told that he must die, he listened 
with incredulity; but when the conviction finally 
burst upon his mind, he exclaimed, with indescriba- 
ble emotion, “I am not afraid to die; but in youth 
to give up the bright and beautiful world, O, is it not 
too hard!’ He was one of the inany who rest their 
hopes of salvation on their morality. He clung to 
his belief to the last; and though his parting with 
earth was a sad scene indeed, it had none of the 
fearful anguish and remorse which sometimes over- 
whelm the impenitent soul in its last moments. 

Again I saw the destroyer, and his prey was a 
mother. Many children stood around to hear her 
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last words. There was an evident struggle to with- 
draw the mind from the things of earth—there was 
a yearning of the heart over the younger members 
of her family, and bitter sorrow when they were 
committed to others to be nurtured. Then came the 
triumph of faith—the soul seemed to catch a glimpse 
of the bliss of heaven; and earth, and the things of 
earth, lost the power longer to disquiet her spirit. 
Her husband stood by, to see the last of the loved 
companion of twenty-five years; but he found he 
was not equal to the trial. He was carried to his 
bed, and in five days they laid him by her in the 
grave. To him there were given but few, if any, 
rational moments during his sickness; but his life 
had been pure, and all were satisfied that, had he been 
able, he would have testified that the strong arm of 
love and mercy is never withdrawn. 

I have dwelt upon a mournful subject. I am con- 
fident many a light-hearted reader wiil turn, with 
impatience, from a theme so fraught with melan- 
choly contemplations. But they are wrong: we 
should all sometimes dwell upon that hour that, 
sooner or later, is inevitable, and strive to be ready 
to meet death in a resigned and trustful spirit. 


THE DISEMBODIED SPIRIT. 


BY REV. OLIVER EDWARDS. 

THERE is sweetness in contemplating the dissolu- 
tion of a devoted follower of the Lamb—one who 
has loved God and his cause. We can but mourn our 
loss when we remember that we shall see the placid 
face, and hear the music of that voice no more—that 
we shall meet no more with the departed in the so- 
cial circle, and that we shall no more enjoy the en- 
couraging counsel which so often prompted us to the 
more faithful discharge of duty. Though we mourn 
our loss, we can but rejoice that the departed have 
run their race, and that now they rest peacefully 
with God. In contemplating an event of this kind, 
there is melancholy and pleasure blended in the 
mind of him who regards it in the light of a Scrip- 
tural faith. 

A short time since, I stood beside the death-bed of 
one who had long been a disciple of Jesus. Often 
had she in her lifetime spoken of death, and hoped 
for victory in that hour. Disease, at last, chose 
Mrs. Lucelia M. as its victim, and she gradually 
sank beneath its influence. She was conscious that 


her end was near, and was prepared to meet it in 


peace. As the mortal paleness settled on her brow, 
and the crimson tide was chilled along its way, she 
bade us all an affectionate farewell, telling us that 
hers was a clear prospect, and that she was assured 
of a blessed immortality in heaven. No gloom 
seemed to overshadow her brow, nor was her sky at 
any moment overcast with clouds. She died in 











peace; and as I gazed upon the pale remains of 
mortality, and thought of the spirit that had fled, a 
variety of inquiries were suggested to my mind, as 
well as a number of conjectures, which I deem not 
altogether improbable. Some of these I shall tran- 
scribe for the readers of the Repository, remarking 
that they are no more than fancies, rendered proba- 
ble by many suggestions, and facts deducible from 
the holy Scriptures. 

What must be the first impression of the soul as 
it leaves the body, and enters another state of being? 
How is perception carried on with mere spirit? 
That it can see, and that more perfectly than when 
hindered by the corporeal system, we cannot deny. 
How does the liberated spirit regard the weepers 
clinging to the cold clay? Would she chide the 
weepers, and bid them cease? Does the spirit feel 
no sympathy for those it has left in desolation, who 
feel the sickening pangs of beteavement and wo? 
Or does the spirit hover round the spot, as if anxious 
to mingle with those it has left? Or has the spirit 
left these sympathies, the friendship, and the moth- 
er’s affection, with the clay? 

The triumphant spirit soars into nearer, sweeter 
communion with God, and perhaps partially forgets 
the world it has left, being lost and absorbed in the 
felicity of enjoying pure spiritual communion with 
spirits, and in drinking in the fullness of God, 
without the agency of dull flesh and blood. How 
glorious must be the contemplation of unnumbered 
worlds rolling through space, and flashing afar their 
wings of flame, and how ravishing the music of 
the spheres, as each orb makes melody like that 
from the quivering voice when touched by an angel’s 
hand in the Eternal’s praise! How infinitely vast 
and beautiful the creations of Jehovah! What rap- 
ture to gaze on the hosts of flaming worlds! 

The angels hail her welcome to the climes of bliss, 
as they crowd her side, and give one loud, long 
shout of joy for her companionship! 

Down the deep avenue of endless life she glides, 
and as she looks at Jesus, she is overwhelmed with 
the unutterable glory of his nature, and the sweet- 
ness of redeeming love. She worships, and as she 
worships, Jesus bids her welcome to his side. Per- 
haps the spirit of Lucelia recognizes a child, and - 
numerous friends who have passed through the dark 
valley before her, and as she embraces these, a 
sweeter sense of bliss thrills her soul; she exclaims, 
‘‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart to conceive,’’ the blessedness 
of this place! 

We cannot doubt but that spirits in heaven will 
know each other; for every spirit has identity— 
something that distinguishes individuals from each 
other, and that something will eternally endure. 
This being the case, can we fail to retain the iden- 
tity which we have here, and shall we not know 
each other in eternity? 
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BY IMOGEN MERCEIN. 


“ Are these the lost? The pure, the spiritual, 
The beautiful, the good of human kind— 
Spirits like these are the material 
Whereof God fashioneth the angel’s mind. 
The shade of evil which these spirits cost 
Is all of them that is for ever lost.” 


In a former article we contemplated Mrs. Smith 
in the formation and home exercise of a missionary 
spirit. It was our desire to place that distinctly be- 
fore the minds of our readers, to make a deep im- 
pression of the value of present improvement; and, 
as we follow her to heathen Jands and more arduous 
duties, to be able to trace her energy, her self-con- 
trol, her entire devotion, back to the hours when, in 
her father’s house, (ere the first idea of becoming a 
missionary to a foreign land was dwelt upon or 
yielded to,) she devoted herself fully to His service, 
and concentrated all her energies on her own moral 
and mental improvement, and the good of all within 
her sphere. Mrs. Smith was thirty years of age ere 
she left her paternal home. Providentially kept from 
the pressing domestic duties, which, as a wife and 
mother, would probably have been hers, she had the 
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, tions, (and remember that “ that which decayeth and 
; waxeth old, is ready to vanish away,”’) on China, 


ae 


with its sealed gates thrown open wide for entrance 
and for conquest, on Palestine, (through faith in 
prophecy,) reclothed with more than primeval beau- 
ty, and glowing beneath the noonday radiance of 


, the Sun of righteousness, while David’s heir sits se- 
; curely and for ever upon Messiah’s glorious throne, 
; their hearts beat high with hope and exultation, aud 


more opportunity for direct mental improvement > 
and enlarged personal influence. How well she im- ° 


proved them our past pages show. 

Would that we knew how to show to our young 
readers how each Providential allotment has its pecu- 
liar blessings and privileges. Those who are early 


called to married life enter unquestionably into a ; 


sphere of importance and usefulness. But who does 
not see that, (except in the wealthiest classes of so- 
ciety, where an abundance of outward help can be 
commanded and retained,) it is generally a sphere of 
almost exclusive domestic duties, leaving but little 
time for mental improvement, but occasional periods 
to act beyond it, and which, therefore, has a ten- 
dency to contract the mind and absorb the feelings. 
Those who remain single for a longer period, should 
consider each year as a reprieve, even from those 
pleasing duties, during which time they may deepen 
and widen the foundation for future usefulness, and 
prepare themselves mentally and morally to occupy 
positions which must be filled by some, but which 
cannot be rightly filled by those who have failed to 
control their feelings, to mature their judgments, 
and to improve their privileges, when time and op- 
portunity were, in God’s providence, afforded them. 
We feel urgent upon this subject, because the time 
has come when our Church is called upon to arise 
and act for the eastern world. To our educated 
youth there is much that is romantic and interesting 
in the thought of those ancient lands, renowned in 
song and history. As they dwell on India, with its 
decrepid superstitions faltering on their old founda- 
Vou. VITI.—14 


; they feel like rushing to partake in the contest and 
; the victory. But if, connected with this warmth of 


youthful feeling, there is not a firm foundation of 
mental strength and Christian. principle, the reality 
of every-day labor and privation, the discourago- 
ments and the delay of visible success, will exert an 
influence so depressing and so enervating, that they 
will be unfitted, not only for great labors, but for 
any labors which will prove a fair equivalent for 
means bestowed, or present to the world and to the 
Church a fair expose of Christian missionary char- 
acter. Thus dwelling upon the improvement of 
present opportunities and privileges, as the only 
sure basis of future usefulness, we return to our 
review, and contemplate Mrs. Smith more immedi- 
ately preparing for and occupying a foreign post. 

It requires much self-denial on our part to with- 
hold any of Mrs. S.’s letters at this point of her per- 
sonal history. They are emphatically filled with 

“ Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn;” 


' and are the most beautiful expression of cultivated 


intellect, intense affection, and pure missionary fer- 
vor combined, that it has ever been our happiness to 
peruse. Her own language only can properly ex- 
press them. Writing to her father for his consent, 
she thus proceeds: “ You know, my dear father, 
that I have long regarded the missionary cause with 
deep interest; but how deep no being but the God 
of missions has known. My sincerity is now put to 
the test; and the question is to be decided, whether 
I will forsake home and country, to dwell as a la- 
borer in that land which was ‘the cradle of Christi- 
anity,’ is contiguous to the scene of our Savior’s 
sufferings, and where he promised peculiar blessings 
upon those who should be made partakers of the 
same. Upon the single question, whether I am will- 
ing to become a missionary, I have not now to decide: 
that has been long settled in my own mind. But it 
involves another: whether I will go in the way 
which Providence now seems to point out. This last 
depends upon the course which my feelings shall take 
toward the individual who has presented the inquiry, 
in case your approbation be obtained. I could cover 
many pages in recording the circumstances which 
have contributed to inspire me with what I hope is a 
missionary spirit; but can only glance at the most 
prominent to convince you, that, at the age of thir- 
ty, and after twelve years training in the school of 
Christ, my resolution is not hastily formed. From 
the first year of my Christian life, I began to feel 
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the importance of sacrifices to promote the cause of } already laid before you. Since the commencement 
missions on the part of those who remain at home. ; of this important subject, I have indulged no impa- 
Supposing myself unqualified, by education and hab- ; tience nor distrust. My feelings toward yourself and 
its, for active service abroad, the continually-deep- } toward my heavenly Parent, have been increasingly 
ening views which I received were confined to labors } consoling to me, as furnishing testimony that my 
at home, until the time that the Rev. Mr. Temple } hopes in his grace are not fallacious. In quietness 
addressed our Auxiliary, more than three years since, > and confidence is my strength; and my foot stand- 
when they assumed a definite form. Never shall I ; eth in an even place. The prospect of heaven seems 
forget the impression made upon me by his appeals. $ bright and cheering, and I feel that we shall all soon 
I seemed pressed down with such a weight of obli- $ sit there together. Then, and not till then, will you 
gation and past delinquency, that I almost wished } and my other dear friends appreciate fully all the 
the dust might cover me, and oblivion throw its vail } motives and the providences, which seem, to my 
over my unpardonable indifference. It wasanepoch } mind, to be urging me into the path, which pos- 
in my Christian course. I consecrated myself anew } sesses so many attractions in my eyes— 

to my Savior’s cause, and I hope was accepted in ‘The path in which the Savior trod— 

so doing. The path to glory and to God.’” 

“It was not long after this that the valley of the As might be anticipated from Christian parents 
Mississippi became an object of interest; and to this } and friends, consent, full and cheerful, was obtained; 
field I devoted myself in heart by regulating my ex- } and in a few months she was ufiited in marriage to 
penses and habits, in view of a residence there for > the Rev. Eli Smith, and thus became outwardly 
two years as a teacher. These arrangements were ; identified with the Beyroot mission. 

Providentially directed from their original design, and On the parting scenes we cannot long dwell. 
were brought into requisition at Mohegan, where ; With such intense affections and delightful home 
were reflected, in miniature, some of the lights and ; associations, they must have been severe, and must 
shades of more extended missionary operations. ; have been more so, from the fact, that she had so 

“ But there is still another period to which I look ; long cherished them. Her whole character, mental 
back with feelings of intense and sacred interest. and moral, was mature, and had acquired a strength 
The desires which I had cherished were like a smoth- which felt the severance, as the more flexible feelings 
ered flame in my breast, which every missionary } of early youth could not have done. Therefore, 
meeting and every monthly concert seemed to re- ; we are not surprised when she writes to her father, 
kindle and cause to rise higher and higher. Often “It is a good work which I have undertaken, and I 
have I returned from the concert of prayer com- ; feel happy in the thought that you would not recall 
pletely exhausted with the exercises of my soul, and ; me from it. Still nothing but the hope of the Gospel 
burning with desire to lay myself upon the altar of } sustains me. Earth cannot furnish a motive suffi- 
sacrifice, as the only assurance that I was doing all ; ciently powerful to justify such a sacrifice. O, how 
I could do, for that cause which brought the Savior } gracious was our Redeemer in assuming the nature 
from his throne. The period to which I refer was } of man! It is a comfort to me, to think that His 
the last missionary meeting but one, which was held } soul, more perfect in refined and tender emotions 
at Dr. Strong’s church; when, with perfect calm- } than any earthly being, was susceptible of acute 
ness, I made, and, after reaching home, recorded, a ; suffering. Yet his principles never swerved; and so 
solemn resolution, to this effect: that whenever my } long as feeling is not indulged to the prejudice of 
parents could spare me, if I were as much at liberty as } duty, it is not indulged to a sinful excess. God for- 
then, I would devote myself to the work of a foreign : bid that I—a woman—should ever become a Stoic. 
missionary, and hold myself ready to go forth in such : Let no one ask or expect it of a missionary as an 
capacity as Providence should point out. From that { essential qualification. God often calls to his work 
time, until recently, I have felt almost assured that { those who possess the warmest affections, that his 
I should find my grave in a foreign land.” grace may be more triumphant.’”’? Writing to her 

In addressing her brothers and sisters, she thus } sister, “‘The image of our dear father, waving bis 
continues: “Jn years that are past, when my dear } final adieu, rose continually before me, and my heart 
brothers were strangers to God, and I used to ago- } was dissolved in tenderness. To part with him (her 
nize before him in their behalf, I pledged myself, in } own mother was in heaven) was more painful than 
case of their conversion, to bring ‘an offering very } to separate from all my other friends. My faith, I 
epstly,’ and lay it at my Savior’s feet, as an expression { trust, is not weakened. Yet I pity a missionary who 
of my gratitude; and often, since my prayers were { loves not his work, or whose dependence is any where 
heard, have I inquired of myself, ‘Where is it??? 3 but in God. Nothing: but reliance upon Christ, and 
Her final appeal to the beloved father, to whom she ; the courage derived in answer to prayer, can furnish 
was clinging with the greatest strength of filial af- ; an adequate support. Pray for us, dear friends, con- 
fection, thus closes: “ And now, my dear father, I } tinually. Thus it is in your power to make us 
have nothing to add to the inducements which I have > happy.”’ 
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But the severance was made, and she embarked 
on the wide ocean for a distant home. On this sea 
voyage we may not dwell. What thoughts and feel- 
ings were awakened by a passage through the Med- 
iterranean, a short visit to Malta and Alexandria, 
our readers must imagine from their previous knowl- 
edge of her character, or may read her Life and 
learn. We would only remark, that her missionary 
feeling is everywhere predominant, and shines forth 
amid all her brilliant descriptions of landscape and 
water scenery, her graphic delineations of character 
and customs, and her pathetic allusions to the land 
of her birth, and the home and friends of her child- 
hood and youth. We cannot even dwell upon her 
descriptions of the scenery of her appointed field of 
labor—Beyroot, at the foot of Mount Lebanon. 
She was most delightfuily situated amid fruits and 
flowers, with the illimitable ocean in clear, full view, 
while Mount Lebanon, in all its grandeur, rose be- 
fore her, the snowy ridges of its lofty eminences, 
and the numerous villages which occupy its declivi- 
ties, giving additional interest to the ever-varying 
appearance of its scenery. To one accustomed, as 
she had been, to beautiful scenery, it formed no 
slight ingredient in her cup of enjoyment; and, con- 
nected with the glowing prophecies, which lay under 
contribution all that is bright and animating in na- 
ture to depict the scenes of moral beauty which, ere 
long, will transpire there, (when David’s Lord be- 
comes Judea’s King,) were enough to animate her 
heart with hope, and enable faith to soar above every 
hinderance and discouragement. She deeply en- 
joyed and vividly described her journey to Jerusa- 
lem—the scenes witnessed, the thoughts indulged, 
the feelings awakened; and though we had read 
many accounts by others, hers had to us a power 
and a charm, which clothed with new interest and 
beauty the land which Jesus trod. 

Of her missionary labors we can give but a slight 
summary. We regret it the less from the consider- 
ation, that, if previous views and habits are rightly 
formed, devoted missionaries on heathen grounds 
will be led into the most profitable way, and be made 
wise to apprehend and improve the peculiar circum- 
stances that press upon them, even without an inti- 
mate knowledge of the plans of others. Therefore, 
while it would be interesting to transcribe every line 
for our young readers, who may never see the book, 
yet our main object is to present the principle that 
operated in Mrs. Smith, rather than to depict mi- 
nutely her labors and success. 

Her first object on heathen ground was the regu- 
lation of her family. Every thing was made sec- 
ondary, and, as far as possible, auxiliary to her mis- 
sionary work. This principle pervaded and regulated 
all her domestic arrangements. To be a mere house- 
keeper and mistress of a missionary’s family, and 
thus to spend her time in ordinary domestic occupa- 
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Her table she always furnished abundantly for 
those who composed her family. Suitable and be- 
coming apparel she ever furnished for herself and 
others; and no house need be kept in better order 
or more perfect neatness than hers. It was a model 
for imitation. But she was ever devising ways in 
which these objects might be accomplished with 
the least expense of her time. This she effected by 
observing system, and doing as much as possible by 
the hands of others. She began her missionary life 
with two settled principles, in regard to servants: 
that they should be natives, and that she would have 
as few as possible. The first she deemed important, 
in order that whatever was attempted for their ben- 
efit might form a component part of our system of 
missionary effort for the natives generally; that 
whatever success resulted from the attempt, might 
be set down entire to the amount of good actually 
effected in behalf of the nation; and that whoever 
was thus benefited, might, through the numerous 
channels of family connections and friendships im- 
mediately around him, be in circumstances to prop- 
agate and multiply the effects to an indefinite extent. 
The second principle she was partial to as a matter 
of economy, which she ever studied most consci- 
entiously, because it accorded with that simplicity of 
life which it is so desirable missionaries should main- 
tain, and from which there are so many temptations 
to swerve. These subjects deserve mention, both to 
show how she found time to accomplish all she did, 
and because missionary ladies so frequently complain 
that domestic occupations interfere with, and, to a 
great extent, hinder, the benevolent labors they 
would be glad to accomplish. Some have been al- 
most ready to lay it down as a principle, that the 
wives of missionaries must expect to do little, if any 
thing, more, than take care of their own families. 
The adoption of such a principle, by ladies entering 
upon the missionary life, Mrs. Smith exceedingly 
deprecated. Her own labors were a practical demon- 
stration, that a much higher standard of usefulness 
is within reach. In this connection we remark, that 
Mrs. 8. had no children of her own, and was there- 
fore uninterrupted in the prosecution of her plans. 
She, however, adopted a little Arab girl, on whom she 
bestowed maternal care, and who, by her docility and 
intelligence, fully rewarded her for all her efforts. 
Having thus made her arrangements, her next ob- 
ject was the acquisition of the language, to which 
end she devoted all her energies. A mere passing 
acquaintance with it would not suffice. A thorough 
acquaintance with the principles of the language, 
and a ready command of an extensive vocabulary of 
words was necessary, to enable her to converse freely 
on religious subjects with the natives, and to lead in 
prayer. Such a knowledge of that most difficult 
language she deliberately set herself to acquire; and 
unremittingly and successfully did she pursue her 
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108 WOMAN. 


from Alexandria to Beyroot, but acquired no appre- 
ciable knowledge of the language before landing 
there. Within four months after, she began the 
study of a native grammar entirely in Arabic, 
though for about half of that time she had no in- 


struction, except for an hour or two a day from a 


common Arab, who knew nothing of grammar, and 
during the whole of it was engaged in school every 
other week. In less than nine months, she was ready 
to commence praying in Arabic, with a little girl whom 
she then took into her family to educate; and in elev- 
en months she conducted the devotional exercises at 
the commencement of the native female prayer meet- 
ing. Her prayers at these times, and subsequently, 
were always extemporary. The grammar above- 
mentioned she read through, surmounting its difficul- 
ties; and the last winter of her life, she commenced 
translating another, for the benefit of the sisters, who 
might tread after her the bewildering and thorny 
mazes of the Arabic language. The many new and 
gutteral sounds of the language became familiar and 
natural to her organs of utterance. She could con- 
verse acceptably and with readiness upon most top- 
ics; and, some time before leaving her station, she 
could fairly master difficulties, which many a for- 
eigner finds himself never able to surmount. Yet 
it was not because she had any peculiar taste for the 
study of language, that she was so successful. It 
was of all her duties most irksome, and she had 
many difficulties to surmount. She could never get 
a teacher, who knew any thing of grammar, except 
hher husband, and but little of his time was at her 
command. Perplexed and baffled by the difficulties 
of the Arabic, she would often weep, and say, in de- 
spair, she never could learn it. But principle urged 
her on—the study of Arabic was her duty. As 
such, it was one of the things never to be omitted; 
and very rarely did she pass a day without learning 
a lesson. 

Her missionary labors are thus summed up by her 
husband: “The labors she carried forward were 
many. Her family, the last winter, consisted, most 
of the time, of four friends connected with the 
mission, two boarding scholars, and three servants, 
making, with herself and husband, eleven individu- 
als, without reckoning occasional guests. These 
were all to be cared for; and yet she spent three 
hours daily, for five days in each week, in teaching 
school. She carried forward a system of visiting 
among the native females, for religious purposes. 
Every other day she studied and recited a lesson in 
a large native Arabic grammar, and on the alternate 


days translated a portion of a smaller one into Eng- 


lish. She took lessons daily in Italian, and transla- 
ted the weekly Sunday school lessons into Arabic. 
She regularly attended a weekly conference meet- 
ing and two female prayer meetings, and kept up 
an extensive correspondence. Some arrivals would 
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in addition to all, numerous native visitors made 
large encroachments upon her time.’”? On this we 
cannot enlarge: it shows what a determined spirit 
can accomplish by systematic effort. Had she been 
longer spared, the fruit of such efforts would have 
been made more manifest, and each year would have 
perfected her plans. Large as they were, they were 
but the incipient action of her vigorous, lofty spirit. 

We give a slight extract respecting her habits and 
feelings: ‘In regard to external appearance, J pay 
about as much attention to it as at home, both 
during the week and on the Sabbath. In Beyroot 
we have some English society, and the etiquet of 
life must necessarily be preserved. Indeed, those 
questions which I thought would be for ever set at 
rest when I became a missionary, are even more 
essential than ever; and temptations to pride and 
aristocracy are increased. What degree of con- 
formity to style, and how much time may be con- 
scientiously devoted to household cares, on the part 
of missionaries, are questions that require to be 
prayerfully considered by us; also, how far we may 
indulge ourselves in the comforts and accommoda- 
tions of life; for many are within our reach. My 
trials here are not such as I anticipated, or probably 
such as you have imagined. I will endeavor to give 
you some idea of their nature, though you cannot 
perhaps fully appreciate them without experience, at 
least some of them. In the first place, there is a 
taking to pieces, if I may so speak, of all former 
habits, and associations, and modes of action, and 
the constructing of new, which shall be adapted to 
the circumstances of a people totally diverse from 
those with whom we have been educated. This dem- 
olition and construction, gives one an opportunity to 
study his own character and attainments, and to 
know, in some measure, how much more he has 
been indebted to factitious circumstances than he 
had imagined; and it is not a little calculated to pro- 
mote humility and self-distrust. The difficulties and 
embarrassments of a new language are by no means 
small. The mortification of not understanding, and 
of not being understood and appreciated in conver- 
sation, is a new trial; and, after the desultory habits 
attendant upon a departure from one’s country, and 
voyages by sea, it requires severe discipline to bring 
the mind to study and close application. This una- 
voidable irregularity operates unfavorably upon the 
religious feelings. There is nothing here to keep 
alive the religious sensibilities in the way of excite- 
ment; but every surrounding circumstance has an 
opposite tendency. I have suffered some alterna- 
tions of feeling in my religious hopes since I left 
America; which, I believe, is not unusual with mis- 
sionaries, before they have acquired the language of 
the people to whom they go. I can enter feelingly 
into St. Paul’s opinion of himself, thus expressed, 
though I have svarcely any of his zeal, ‘I am not 
meet to be called an apostle.’ So sacred appears 
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my calling, that I feel wholly unfit to sustain it; 
and I have not those clear views of the Savior’s love 
that I wish. Perhaps, when I am able to speak of 
him to others, a livelier flame may be enkindled in 
my own heart. Pray much for me, dear sister.’’ 

While thus usefully and arduously engaged, Mrs. 
Smith’s labors were suddenly interrupted by a severe 
cold on the lungs, which, after some alternations, at 
last settled in confirmed consumption. As a sea 
voyage, by removing her entirely from her cares 
and responsibilities, was deemed very desirable, and 
as the state of the press rendered it advisable for Mr. 
Smith to visit Smyrna, with aching hearts they com- 
menced their preparations for a departure. During 
this voyage they were shipwrecked, and her feeble 
frame received repeated shocks, from exposure, &c., 
which hastened the termination of her invaluable 
life. They reached Smyrna thirty-three days after 
their embarkation from Beyroot. She lingered until 
October, amid much bodily suffering; but her mind, 
sustained by the promises of God, rose triumphantly 
above every hinderance, and her last hours were like 
a brilliant sunset, when every cloud has vanished 
from the sky, and glory unutterable seems to fill the 
entire horizon. When earth was receding from her 
vision, and a glimpse of the glory yet to be revealed 
was filling her soul with an ecstasy not to be ex- 
pressed, she said, ‘When you write to my friends, 
after all is over, one thing I wish you to make promi- 
nent: it is that I feel satisfied with the course that I 
have taken, and that all has been ordered by God, 
(meaning in her becoming a missionary.) I have 
no disposition to boast of my labors; but I feel that I 
have not left my friends and country in vain. This 
is my dying testimony.’? Why God, in his providence, 
thus removed one so peculiarly qualified by nature, 
and grace, and cultivation, to fill the station to 
which he led her—why the heathen thus lose what 
might have been instrumental in the salvation of 
hundreds, we cannot say—we dare not guess. 
Though ‘clouds and darkness are around about 
Him, yet justice and judgment are the habitation of 
his throne.”’ 
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A CHOCTAW VETERAN. 


BY REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM, 


Arter the writer had measurably gratified his 
curiosity upon the novelties everywhere presented 
throughout the Indian encampment, he made inquiry 
for their famed Mingo, (chief.) We were conducted 
to an old cabin, which had been erected by the Chick- 
asaws, on the border of the encampment, where we 
were pointed to an old man, who was prostrate upona 
blanket, securely embraced in the arms of Morpheus. 
They called him Tobly Chub-ba; and by him we all 
stood in silence, no one intimating a disposition to 
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disturb the old chief’s calm repose. While thus de- 
tained, I possessed a fair opportunity to scan his per- 
son, which was beautiful and well-proportioned, not- 
withstanding the manifest marks of Time’s prostra- 
ting hand which he bore. The gratification of some 
of his followers, who stood near us, at the deference 
paid their leader, was exhibited by a kind of mild 
grin. Of him many deeds of valor and Indian cun- 
ning and daring were related. But these had been 
the acts of his early life and middle age. He had 
employed his declining years in practicing, so far as 
he comprehended them, the precepts of the Gospel 
of Christ, and in inculcating the same upon his red 
brethren, who were the ardent admirers of his char- 
acter. ‘The consequence of his labor was, a party of 
his tribe, consisting of several hundreds of the Leaf 
River Sixtowns, were induced to adopt the religion 
of Christ; and as the old man had, from early life, 
been a leader, so he became the leader of this uncul- 
tivated division of Israel’s army. Some itinerating 
Methodist preacher in the old nation had licensed him 
to preach, and instructed him in the duty, to some 
extent, though he could not understand the English 
language in any degree. 

Finally, the old veteran awoke, and adjusted the 
snow- white locks of his hair with a chip of wood. 
As soon as I thought it seasonable to interrupt him, 
I introduced myself through John, my interpreter. 
He expressed himself much pleased to find that white 
people take an interest in instructing the Choctaws 
in their own territory. He informed me that he, too, 
was a Methodist preacher, and presented his creden- 
tials. He then gave me a detail of his conversion 
and subsequent experience; and I would pronounce 
the substance of his account as evangelical as I have 
ever heard from more cultivated minds. I could not 
for a moment entertain a doubt but that he was a 
soundly converted man. He said he had passed 
through many changes of fortune since he had em- 
braced the religion of Chehoah, (Jehovah, or God;) 


but, in ail his different situations, he realized religion 


to be echuck-ma-fera, (very good.) 

By this time about thirty of the Fort Coffee stu- 
dents had collected around us, listening with interest 
to their aged father. T'obly Chub-ba being struck 
with their refined and improved appearance, inquired 
where they were from. On being told that they were 
students of one of the Choctaw academies, and that 
they could read, write, &c., and that most of them 
were religious, tears stole down his furrowed cheeks, 
while he expressed his astonishment and gratification 
that such a work was being conducted among his 
long-neglected people. The writer could no longer 
restrain his feelings, but joined in weeping and 
praising God at the affecting scene. The old father 
seemed to have caught the spirit of Simeon of Jeru- 
salem, and to say, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace, according to thy word: for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
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“THE DIVINE REVELATIONS OF NATURE.” > witnesses deny the possibility of, on the ground of 
- their ignorance of most of these subjects. The re- 

BY REV. W. P- STRICKLAND. porter claims the spiritual world to be the source 

mm from whence young Davis received his information 

Tuis is an octavo volume, containing seven hun- } in regard to the subjects of which he treats. 
dred and eighty-two pages of closely printed matter, Having said thus much for Mr. Davis, and the 
published in New York. The author of this book is } modus operandi by which his wonderful revelations 
represented, by his amanuensis, Mr. Fishbough, one } were made known to the world, for the benefit of 
of the publishers, as being but twenty-one years of } those who have not time or inclination to read the 
age, with nothing remarkable in his personal ap- ; book, and that some general idea may be gained of 
pearance, or cerebral developments, and as never } its contents, I have gleaned the following items. 
having enjoyed the advantages of an education—in- The book is, in my humble opinion, one of the 
deed, that he was entirely ignorant of the simplest ; most pernicious tendency. Its infidelity is as un- 
branches of science, history, or general literature. ; blushing as that of Paine’s Age of Reason, yet it 
These facts are further attested by five witnesses. ; lacks the scurrility of that work; and hence is per- 
He further states that this precocious youth was not } haps more dangerous. It may be regarded as the 
considered as very impressible, several efforts having } bible of the ‘ T'rue Brotherhood,’ whose luminous 
been made to induce the magnetic state without ef- expositions last summer called to the Melodeon, ev- 
fect. Happening one day in the shop of a Mr. Lev- 3 ery Sabbath afternoon, ‘‘the learning, beauty, and 
ingston, that gentleman operated upon him, and suc- ; fashion of the Queen City.”’ 
ceeded in producing the magnetic sleep, during which In reference to the Bible, the books which compose 
time he exhibited remarkable powers of clairvoy- ; it, its authors, translators, &c., he says it was “ given 
ance. His magnetizer, Mr. L., took him, shortly } him to know,” that the book of Genesis was writ- 
after this, into the employment of treating the dis- } ten by the Jews in Persia, when a branch of that 
eased, in which he is represented as having been sur- 2 people were held in captivity; that it contains the 
prisingly successful. theology of the Persians, as received from traditional 

But wonders were not to stop here. Progression ; history, and systematized by Zoroaster in his Zenda- 
being the order of the day, it was not long until the ; vesta. The Psalms and the book of Job were an 
clairvoyant could not only describe all the diseases ; imitation of the Orphic hymns of the Shaster, which 
to which flesh is heir, and all the powers and uses of ; were in manuscript. The Oracles and Prophets are 
the materia medica, but “it was given him to under- ; alike the result of ignorance and an uncultivated 
stand’’ all mysteries and all knowledge in the vast { imagination. The Bible deserves no more venera- 
arcana of universal nature. ; tion than do the teachings of many other good minds 

On the 7th of March, 1844, without the assistance { that have lived and written. The book of Genesis 
of the magnetic process, he fell into a strange abnor- > was not written by Moses, neither was the last chap- 
mal state, during which, phenomena occurred of the { ter of Deuteronomy. For the correctness of the 

most surprising character. For two days he seemed $ information contained in the writings of Moses, in 
entirely insensible to all external objects, and to live ; relation to events transpiring beyond his observation, 
wholly in the interior world. During this extraordi- { he was indebted to Joshua, who revealed them while 
nary state, he received information of his future and ; in a magnetic state, induced by the laying on of the 
peculiar mission to the world. hands of Moses. 

While in the clairvoyant state, he voluntarily chose As a theological book, the Bible should not be 
Dr. Lyon to be his magnetizer, during the delivery } read: it is useful as a history of mythology, ancient 
of his revelations, which compose the book. He re- ; theology, false and imaginary deities—as containing 
moved to New York, taking his magnetizer with { accounts of wars, pestilences, persecutions, desola- 
him; and during three months previously to hiscom- ; tions of cities, false prophesyings, long and tedious 
mencing the book, he was thrown into an abnormal } expeditions, most unjust assassinations, murders, 
state twice each day. He made selection of Mr. { adulteries, abominations, trials, afflictions, imagina- 
Fishbough, who was then residing at New Haven, as a tions, phantasm, rebellion, &c.—as presenting infor- 
his reporter and scribe. He also chose three wit- { mation concerning oriental customs, expressions, or- 
nesses to be present at the delivery of the lectures, ; dinances, prejudices, religions, wars, martyrdoms, 
Rev. I. N. Parker, of Boston, T. R. Lapham, of and all kinds of injustice, immorality, and unright- 
Poughkeepsie, and T. L. Smith, of Bermuda. eousness. 

To the question whether the clairvoyant, who dis- ; Prophecy, nowhere in the Bible, is to be under- 
coursed so fluently on the subject of cosmogony, ; stood as a revealment of any thing foreseen. What- 
astronomy, geology, ethnology, archeology, mythol- ; ever things in the Bible are not historical, are, with 
ogy, theology, physiology, psychology, history, met- ; few exceptions, entirely allegorical and mythological, 





aphysics, &c., may not have received much of the } and are not worth the time that has been employed 
contents of this book by sympathetic influx, the 


in their investigation. Io regard to what is true in 
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the Bible, it has no higher claim upon our attention 
than the Shaster, Zendavesta, or Koran. It isa book 
pronounced to be the word of God only upon the 
authority of three hundred exasperated bishops, and 
sealed by their emperor, Constantine, who assembled 
two thousand and forty-eight bishops at Nice, and 
found only three hundred worthy of a vote in regard 
to its canonicity. Out of fifty Gospels, all were re- 
jected, except Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John— 
these having no better claims to inspiration. 

More revelations have been given than are record- 
ed in the Bible. Such are the revelations of Con- 
fucius, Brama, Zoroaster, Mohammed, Xenophon, 
Socrates, Galen, Luther, Calvin, Charles Fourier, 
Emanuel Swedenborg, &c., and they are of equal 
authority. 

As to the origin of the conceptions of Adam and 
Eve, the Garden of Eden, the fall of man, and orig- 
inal sin, “it was given him to know,”’ that they were 
mere traditions, which, in time, became the religion 
of the Hindoos and Persians. ‘These traditions were 
not received by the Jews until the Persian manu- 
scripts were translated into Hebrew, at the time of 
the captivity in Babylon. They were considered by 
the Jews as allegorical. The belief that man was 
once pure and holy is mythological and entirely im- 
aginary. It was handed down from generation to 
generation, and finally introduced into the Old Tes- 
tament. Hence, the account of the fall of man, in 
Genesis, is perfectly absurd. The innate divineness 
of the spirit of man prohibits the possibility of spir- 
itual wickedness. 

There is no such thing in existence as natural, 
moral, or spiritual death. 

Sin, in the common acceptation of that term, does 
not exist. All the sin that exists is simply the mis- 
direction of man’s physical and mental powers. 

The word devil is nothing more than a figurative 
personification of evil. 

The conception of hell originated among the in- 
habitants of Central America; and the sun was the 
representative of such a place. The terms hell and 
hell fire, which occur in the New Testament, are 
words unworthy of the least regard, as they were 
applied by the Jews and Greeks to represent any 
thing they disliked. 

The sentence uttered by Christ in regard to the 
unbelieving Jews was a more unrighteous sentence 
than ever fell from the lips of an ignorant devotee of 
Juggernaut. Christian teachers of the present day 
are examples of folly, ignorance, and fanaticism, un- 
worthy of an existence in the nineteenth century. 

The golden rule, attributed to the Savior, was 
taught by Confucius, 600 years B. C. 

The term anastasis does not express the idea of a 
resurrection. 

The term atonement is entirely a manufactured ex- 
pression, having no connection with the pure and re- 
formatory principles of Jesus, or any other good man. 





The words faith, repentance, and regeneration, are 
words suggested by previously-assumed unwarrant- 
able tenets. 

The original conception of the Trinity arose from 
the three supposed beings called Parama, Vishnu, 
and Siva. 

The belief in miracles must cease with the cessa- 
tion of the evidence. 

A day of general judgment is not taught in the 
Scriptures, nor believed by any Biblical investigator 
of superior intellect. 

Future and everlasting punishment is a humbug. 

The Gospels were mere traditional records, and “ it 
was given him to know,” that he who admitted their 
truth, could not possibly be in communion with the 
laws, purposes, and essence of the Great Positive 
Mind. 

The physical organization of man is an ultimate 
of matter. Materially, he is the most perfect com- 
bination of organized matter; spiritually, he is the 
perfection of motion, or of the first moving princi- 
ple in the universe. 

The soul is composed of three distinct parts—love, 
will, and wisdom. 

Heaven consists of seven spheres, or societies, into 
one of which we all shall enter at death. A single 
one of these spheres contains more inhabitants than 
are existing upon all the planets in the solar system. 
Most of the inhabitants of Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, and Mars, are dwelling in the first society of 
the second sphere. 

The spirits of the various planets of our solar sys- 
tem are in different stages of refinement. 

I have not attempted a classification of the many 
crudities which Jie scattered over the pages, and with 
which the book abounds. The book is as full of 
repetition as it is of absurdity, and I leave it without 
a single note or comment, being certain that the 
knowledge this communication gives of its princi- 
ples, will indicate its true character, as an abortive 
attempt to revive the religion of nature by displacing 
the word of God, and substituting for it the inco- 
herent ravings of an infidel oracle. 
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GOOD MANNERS. 

Tue Arabs of Egypt are a very peculiar people. 
If we are to judge from the accounts of travelers, 
they are not only a very superstitious, but also a 
very civil and somewhat polished people. For a 
breach of good manners, for example, it is more 
common to ask the pardon of God, than of the 
present company. The words of such invocation 
generally are, ‘‘ Astugh’fir Al’la‘h el-'azee’m:”’ I beg 
pardon of God the Great. We like this particular 
custom; for it is really an offense against religion, and 
consequently against God, to be ill-mannered. Noth- 
ing more certainly marks out that kindness of heart, 
which may be called Christian, than good manners. 
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THE LOVE OF TRUTH. 


BY PROFESSOR MERRICK. 
“Tt is not in the power 
Of painting or of sculpture to express 
Aught so divine as the fair form of Truth! 
The creatures of their art may catch the eye, 
But her sweet nature captivates the soul.” 


Tue following remarks are especially intended for 
the youthful readers of the Repository; but should 
this intimation have the effect which it is said the 
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; covered bird, perching himself on the eyrie of the 
eagle, entering the cave of the hyena, or exploring 

the wonders of the deep—in the chemist, at his alem- 
bic, in pursuit of some new element, or undiscoy- 
' ered combination—in the mathematician, at his black- 
' board, measuring his signs and cosigns, seeking for 
. some unobserved relation of forms of numbers—in 
» the metaphysician, over his midnight lamp, racking 


notice of a clergyman had, who announced his pur- > 


pose to preach a discourse to the youth of his con- 
gregation, of attracting the special attention of the 
more advanced in life, I trust they may not prove 
altogether uninteresting or unprofitable, even to such. 

Is the sentiment of my motto correct? If so, and 
I think none will question it, all will agree that the 
love of truth should be cultivated. But some one may 
inquire, what is truth? Abstractly, it is an accord- 
ance with facts, or reality; as an acquisition, it is an 
accurate knowledge of what is, has been, or shall be, 
in fact, or principle; in expression, it is an exact ut- 
terance of such knowledge. One more preliminary 
remark. The arguments which I am about to offer 
in favor of cultivating a love of truth, are not so 
much intended to prove that it should be cultivated, 
as incentives to its cultivation. I have supposed all 
to be with me in the proposition; but known duty is 
not always performed. 

First, then, the love of truth should be cultivated, 
because it is an original element of man’s nature. 
This, I think, is obvious. What more unpleasant 
than to find that we have been imposed upon by 


error! So strong is the disgust which we experience, © 
» part of a second, while he calculates the time of 


that we look with utter contempt, and with a degree 


of abhorrence, upon one who has been the voluntary ° 


agent in deceiving us. It is not, however, merely 
seen in a dislike to what is false, but in the strong 
desire to acquire a knowledge of what is real. The 
‘‘what,’’ and “why,” of lisping infancy, attest the 
early development of this desire. The restless curi- 
osity of youth marks its increasing power. In later 
years, it may be seen in the traveler, who, to meet 
its demands, cheerfully exposes himself to the heat 


of a tropical summer, or the cold of an arctic win- ; 


ter, to perils by sea, and perils by land—in the as- 
tronomer, who, the live-long night, peers into the 
fathomless abyss, in hopes of detecting some new 
wanderer of the sky, or of catching the glimmering 


of some still more distant star—in the geologist as 
> to understand the operations of nature, as seen in 
> the simplest forms of vegetable life, or to reveal the 


he follows the meandering stream, or traverses the 
trackless desert, as he climbs the rugged cliff, de- 


scends the smoking crater, or enters the fearful . 


chasm of an Alpine glacier. It is seen in the natu- 
ralist, watching, with eager interest, the metamor- 
phosis of an insect, or plunging into the deepest 
forests, to observe the habitude of some newly-dis- 
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his brain for a thought never thought of before. 
Who has not felt, at every period of life, this desire 
for knowledge—this hungering and thirsting after 
truth? 

I find another argument in favor of cultivating a 
love of truth, in the fact, that man has the power of 


, acquiring truth. How wide the range of his obser- 


vation! Matter he examines in all its multitudinous 
properties and forms. He determines the relative 
weight of its ultimate atoms, though thousands of 
times too small to be seen by the unaided eye, while, 
at the same time, he calculates, with unerring accu- 
racy, the gravitating force of the planetary masses. 
He notes the movements and combinations of the 
former in the constitution of inorganic and organic 
bodies, and the position and revolution of the latter 
in the economy of the solar system. He makes him- 
self familiar with the tiny infusoria, millions of which 
sport in a single drop of water, or are entombed in a 
grain of sand, and with the mighty monsters of the 
forest and of the deep. Of the vegetable kingdom 
he acquires a knowledge, even from the hyssop that 
grows upon the wall to the cedar that waves its head 
on Lebanon. Nor do the subtil imponderables es- 
cape his notice. He measures the length of a lu- 
minous wave, though less than a two thousand mil- 
lionath part of an inch, and tells the time of its 
pulsation, though less than a seven hundred billionth 


its flight from world to world, and from system 
to system. So well does he understand the laws 
of electrical phenomena, that he guides the thunder- 
bolt harmlessly to the earth, and sends the lightning, 
as his messenger of thought, whithersoever he list- 
eth. He recognizes the feeblest indications of in- 
stinct, and gazes upon the sublimest manifestations 
of infinite Intelligence. 

Nor has man only powers of observation, but, as 
is implied in what I have before said, of judgment 
and reason, by which he detects error, and, from 
previous acquisition, evolves new truths. Still he 
need not fear that the storehouse of knowledge will 
ever become exhausted. With all his boasted pow- 
ers of investigation, he has as yet been unable fully 


mysteries concealed in the minutest insect. And if 
there remains undiscovered truth in that with which 
he is most familiar, when will he have compassed 
the universe, or fathomed the infinite? The longer 
he exists, the more must there be to him unknown. 
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Again: the acquisition of truth is senillins Ex- 
ercise is the law of mental, as well as physical devel- 
opment, and knowledge, it has been well said, is the 
food of the mind. Restrain mental activity, and with- 
hold this intellectual aliment, and you make an im- 


becile: furnish means of information, and incentives ;} 


to acquisition, and the imbecile may become an in- 
tellectual giant. Nor are the moral susceptibilities 
unaffected. It is well known that a sonorous body 
in motion tends to excite, in surrounding bodies, vi- 
brations in unison with its own. So truth, with 
wondrous power, tends to harmonize the dissonant 
cords of man’s disordered heart, attuning each trem- 
bling string to sweetest harmony with all that is 
beautiful and true. Hence prays the Savior, “ Fath- 
er, sanctify them through thy truth.’’ 

Not so with error. Embraced, it bewilders the in- 
tellect and corrupts the heart. Even a knowledge 
of it may prove highly injurious. I know it is often 
said that we must acquaint ourselves with the errors 
and obliquities of men, to be prepared to correct what 
is wrong. Says Byron, in one of his poems, as an 
apology for what he is about to write, 

“T mean to show things as they really are, 
Not as they ought to be; for I avow 
That till we see what’s what, in fact, we’re far 

From much improvement.” 
And so, to improve his reader, or to prepare him for 
the godlike work of improving others, he writes— 
Don Juan. His facts are falsehoods; for vice is but 
a lie enacted; and, as might have been anticipated, 
a more corrupting production never, perhaps, ema- 
nated from a depraved heart. It may, indeed, be 
urged, that error 


“Ts a monster of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 


But, alas! there is danger that as, with other vices, | 


“ Seen too oft, familiar to the face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


I will not assert that we should remain in entire ig- 
norance of prevailing errors and corrupt practices; 


for then we must needs go out of the world; but I | 


suggest whether error, both in theory and practice, 
is not generally the most successfully opposed by a 


simple exhibition of the truth. To notice error is to ° 


give it importance; and when directly attacked, it 
strengthens itself for the conflict. And who does 
not know how true it is, that one convinced against 
his will, remains unchanged in his opinion! Let 


truth be exhibited in its native beauty—let it shine © 


in its inherent brightness, and, as the darkness flies 
the sun, so will error flee the presence of truth. It 
is mighty, and must prevail; and if, at times, the 
conflict seems doubtful, still we need not fear. 
“ Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again: 
The eternal years of God are hers; 


But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshipers.” 


But the love of truth is essential to its acquisition. 
Von. VITT.—15 








o F TRUTH. 1 I 3 
Fret, as a stimulus to effort. Truth comes not 
unbidden to the mind. It must be sought after. 
) Nor are the obstacles to be encountered in its pur- 
} suit few or trivial. Often are they peculiarly dis- 
couraging; and ardent must be his love of truth, or 
¢ 

; sense of duty, who has the intrepidity to encoun- 
} ter them. The ordinary forms of selfishness furnish 
no motives for such an effort, while a love of ease 
; 
: 





would suggest that much study is a weariness of the 
flesh, and that at the last it will prove te be unre- 
quited toil. Still, he whose mind is inspired with the 
noble sentiment I am commending, disregards the 
suggestions of indolence, and falters not at discour- 
agements. Though there may be appointed to him 
nights of weariness, and days of unmitigated toil, 
he labors on in hope, cheered with the prospect of 
gaining imperishable treasure. See that youth just 
commencing the ascent of the rugged eminence on 
whose summit stands Truth’s fair temple. From its 
lofty turrets some rays of light have reached his be- 
nighted mind, and smitten with a love of truth, he 
; has started on a pilgrimage to her distant temple. 
But, alas! he has yet to grope his way in darkness. 
$0 dense are the mists of ignorance and error which 
. surround him, that, at times, he can catch no glimpse 
‘ of the path by which he is to make his ascent. 
_ Friends, who cannot appreciate his lofty object— 
who count all labor vain which brings not its golden 
rewards, dissuade him from what they regard a prof- 
itless undertaking. Enemies gladly throw obstacles 
in his way, and with a maliguant delight impugn his 
motives. Pecuniary embarrassments oppress him; 
but still, day after day, and year after year, you 
shall see him, slowly, perhaps, but steadily wending 
his way onward and upward. It is true, at times he 
seems for a moment to falter. His oppressive bur- 
, dens are sinking him to the earth; but a yet brighter 
‘ ray, which breaks in upon his mind, inspires him 
with new energy, and again he sets himself to the 
; work of conquering every difficulty; and with his 
< 
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: eye fixed upon the goal, he presses onward in the 
race. Noble youth! thou art worthy to wear a 
crown; and unfading laurels shall yet deck thy 
‘ brow. 

Nor is the love of truth less needful to free our 
_ minds from prejudice, one of the greatest obstacles 
to its acquisition. We hold with great tenacity to 
our preconceived opinions, nor do we readily relin- 
quish them even when convinced of their falsity. 
There is, also, when the love of truth is not con- 
trolling, a strong disposition to reject every thing 
which does not perfectly coincide with our own 
opinion, or which seems to conflict with our per- 
sonal interests. Indeed, every system or theory, 
which does not, in all respects, commend itself to 
our views of truth, is often rejected, as if it were 
unmixed error. But error does not often thus ap- 
pear alone. Tares are generally found growing in 
close proximity with wheat. 
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“ Verily, there is nothing so false, that a spark of truth is not 
in it; 

Yea, there is truth in the wildest scheme that imaginative 
heat hath engendered; 

And a man may gather somewhat from the crudest theories 
of fancy; 

For there is no error so crooked, but it hath in it some lines 
of truth; 

Nor is any poison so deadly, that it serveth not some whole- 
some use.” 





He who would be truly wise, must be ready cheer- 
fully to relinquish his most favorite opinions, when 
convinced that they are erroneous, and as readily to 
embrace the opinions of others, when convinced that 
they are true. He must, in short, be a genuine 
eclectic, rejecting alike all which bears not the marks 
of truth, whatever its associations, and esteeming a 
truth none the less precious because found in con- 
nection with error. 

Once more: truth should be loved for its own 
sake. When not a mere knowledge of what is false, 
all trath is, in an important sense, a transcript of the 
mind of Deity. This statement is made not merely 
with reference to what is generally called moral and 
religious truth, but also of the truths of science, of 
which I have been chiefly, though not exclusively 
speaking. We live not in a chance world. Every 
thing around us has been arranged with reference to 
an intelligent plan. Not an insect but exhibits more 
of wisdom and skill in its construction than is to be 
found in the most curious piece of mechanism ever 


to its great Original. It is indeed but “elder Scrip- 
ture, writ by God’s own hand;”’ so that, while study- 
ing nature, we may be communing with nature’s 
God—the infinite Intelligence. I am aware that 
there is sometimes a strange shrinking from what 
seems to point to the great First Cause—what would 
introduce us, as it were, into the audience chamber 
of the Eternal. But this is as unphilosophical as it 
is ungrateful and presumptuous. We study the na- 
ture and relations of other causes. Why disregard 
the Cause of all causes—the first link in every series 
of causations—the centre, therefore, of all philoso- 
phy as well as of all moral excellency. Truth, em- 
anating thus from a source of infinite perfection, is 
worthy of being loved. It is a fit object for the af- 
fections to rest upon—it is their appropriate object, 
congenial with their nature; and to exercise them 
upon it is to give them a right direction, to increase 
their energy, and to purify and ennoble them. 

In conclusion, let me say to my youthful readers, 
guard against error. It will approach you in many 
insidious forms. Often it will come as something 
new, claiming, perhaps, to be a little above the com- 
prehension of most minds, and consequently com- 
mending itself especially to those who pique them- 
selves upon being original thinkers. Again, it will 
approach with promises of pecuniary gain, or hon- 
orable distinction, or even less worthy advantages. 
It will come with the authority of antiquity, and the 


invented by human ingenuity. All nature points 


| 














sanction of great names—in high sounding phrase 
and the show of logic. But in whatever garb it may 
come, give it no admittance to your minds. It has 
no business there. If it gain access, it isan intruder 
on the domains of truth, and should be at once ex- 
pelled. 

Not only, however, keep the mind free from error, 
but store it richly with truth—varied truth—not 
merely that which is more common, but also that _ 
which is more erudite. Let your acquisitions, while F 
they can be profound upon but few subjects, still be 
general. Know something of every branch of true 
science, while you attempt to know every thing of 
but few. Above all, practice truth. Think it— 
speak it—act it. Be in every sense of the word 
truthful. This will give you self-respect and real 
dignity of character. This will give you true moral 
courage, and prepare you for noble attainments. 


“ First, { would have thee cherish truth, 
As leading star in virtue’s train; 
Folly may pass, nor tarnish youth, 

But falsehood leaves a poison stain.” 
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THE LAST ROSE. 


BY W. FORD. 


I saw a rose, all fresh and fair 
As beauty’s glowing cheek; 
Alone, amidst a score, it hung, 
Pensive and meek. 


<hany 


Alone, because its sisters dear 
Were withered all, and dead; 
And yet they shed a fragrant balm 

Upon its head. 


It blushed at its own loveliness, 
And from it came a sigh; 

It wept—I saw the pearly drop 
Stand in its eye. 


The faded group, all lifeless now, 
Seemed sacred to its heart; 
It grieved with those once beautiful, 
So soon to part. 
Sweet rose! survivor of the dead! 
Pure emblem of the child 
Of angel innocence, and soul 
Serene and mild, 


That lingers in this earthly scene, 
Bereft of kindred friends, 
Emblem of that pure prayer which from 
Her heart ascends. 
Loved ones all dead! No mother dear 
Nor sister hears her moan; 
None kiss away the orphan’s tear— 
Friendless—alone. 
That lonely rose, with crimsoned cheek, 
Shall wither from its stem; 
‘* Blest are the dead,’’ breathed that sweet child, 
“T’ll sleep with them.” 
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MEMORIALS. 


BY MRS, 8S. J. HOWE, 


memory, and softly fold themselves about my heart "—Mus. 
CHILD. 


Memory, ever busy memory, how many precious 
hours thou bringest back to my heart, as I sit alone 
this evening, ‘‘the world forgetting—by the world 
forgot!’”? Here before me lies many a frail memento 
of my life’s fair morning. They have been care- 
fully preserved through years of dark misfortune 
and wearing sorrow. 

Reader, is there any thing you value so much as 
a link of hair? Perchance it was severed from some 
dear head, which has oft reposed in sweet confidence 
upon your bosom—perhaps it laid on some fair brow, 
that now reposes in the stillness of death; or it may 
be that its owner is separated from you by a long 
and weary distance, with no hope to whisper of re- 
union. Yet you love to gaze upon it—you press its 
silken folds to your lips, while your heart yearns for 
the presence of the one who wore it. Here are two 
precious links; and, though, in this world’s goods, 
none can be poorer, the wealth of India could not 
buy them. Though one some silver hairs have 
stolen—yes, they are almost equal—the jet and sil- 
ver—the other is fair and soft as a young girl’s, even 
though the summers of half a century had passed 
over it. These are my father’s and my mother’s— 
the first and dearest friends that earth may give us. 
If our children die the winning smiles and bright, 
glad eyes of others may spring up, like summer 
flowers, in their places—the loss of a husband or 
wife may be replaced; for the heart cannot gather 
itself up in silence and darkness for ever; but the 
place of a father, but more especially that of a 
mother, can never be filled again. 
beautifully and truly says, 

“We can have but one mother.” 

In all the “ wide, wide world,’ among all the warm 
hearts that beat with love and kindness, there is not 
one can fill that of a mother’s. The link is broken 
to be reunited no more—the cup that ran over with 
confidence and affection is shivered—the fragments 
can uever be gathered—the cup can never be refilled. 
My parents, as I write this fading tribute to your 
memory, my heart goes sadly back over the years 
of my childhood, and I think, if I were once more 
in our happy home, that I would be more affection- 
ate and more dutifuli—that I would yield a more 
willing and perfect obedience to all your wishes. 
Vain regrets! time has sealed our fates for ever, and 
we shall meet no more until the morning of the res- 
urrection. But I would not call ye back from the 
Eden-home ye have found to the dark and troublous 
life ye have left behind. 

And here is a memorial of friendship—the pure 


The poet Gray 
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, high upon the lists of fame. 


> days, we have not met for many a year! Sad and 
“A smiling band of early hours come clustering round my 2 
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and unsullied friendship of unsuspecting youth—a 
copy of verses written by one whose name stands 
Friend of my happier 


dark are the changes through which we have passed 
since our last parting. How vividly does busy mem- 
ory recall our ramblings on the green and sunny banks 
of the gentle Ohio, when, beneath the shade of some 
wide-spreading forest tree, we sat down and drew 
pictures of the future. Ah! Hope was the limner 
that drew on the outstretched canvas of the future, 
in the brightest colors, visions of happiness which 
were doomed to be destroyed by the touch of Time. 
We fancied that we should walk on the sunny side 
of life—that flowers would spring up spontaneously 
in our path, and we might gather them at our leis- 
ure. Few are the flowers which either of us has 
gathered, and those few have not been thornless. 
True, thou hast won some fame—the admiration of 
thousands has been cheerfully accorded to thee; but 
what does that avail thee? 
“ Like flower seeds by the wild wind spread, 
So radiant thoughts are strewed; 
The soul whence those high gifts are shed, 
May faint in solitude ! 
And who will think, when the strain is sung, 
Till a thousand hearts are stirred, 
What life-drops, from the minstrel wrung, 
Have gushed with every word?” 
Thou bast chosen fame as thy portion, and thou art 
right; for Fame is a hard mistress; and they who 
serve her well, can serve no other. And yet for 
woman it is a cheerless path—to struggle onward 
alone without that sweet approving voice for which 
her heart will ever pine—to depend only on the hol- 
low approval of the world, is certainly not the hap- 
piest path for woman. 

And here, written in fair, round characters, is the 
record of another youthful friendship—a friend but 
a few years older than myself—a mature and gifted 
woman, while I stood joyfully, almost thoughtlessly 
on the dreamy threshold. That was a friendship 
over which Religion threw her hallowed influence; 
and though I had been brought up to reverence re- 
ligion, and to observe its forms, I had never felt that 
there was a reality in the professions made, until I 
was made to believe it by the example of Catharine 
I shall never forget the sweet and unobtrusive 
piety which characterized her every action. She had 
been left, in early life, an orphan; and she felt her- 
self to be “the care of God.’’ In obedience to the 
instructions of the Bible, she ‘‘cast her burden upon 
the Lord, and he sustained her;’”? and many were 
the cares and sorrows which she carried and laid at 
the foot of the cress. I remember one morning— 
how well I remember it!—after I had spent the night 
with her, as I often did, the sound of her voice 
awakened me. It was not loud, but so deep and 





earnest, that it reached the inmost recesses of my 
1 listened for the words, and they pierced 


heart. 
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my soul like arrows—she was praying for me. She 
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back with thy presence to this lonely heart! The 


had risen early, and, while I slept on unconscious of ; language of cedar is given, by some floral lexicog- 


the interest she felt for me, she was pleading my 
cause in a court where all appeals are recorded and 
regarded. She never knew that I heard that prayer, 
but J never forgot it. The remembrance of it haunt- 
ed me for years; and it was no small source of con- 
solation to know, that there was a heart that bore 
me in daily remembrance at a throne of grace. How 
much may we not owe to the prayers of friends! In 
speaking of the intercessions of the humble Chris- 
tian, Cowper says: 
* Perhaps the self-approving, haughty world, 

That, as she sweeps him with her rustling silks, 

Scarce deigns to notice him, or, if she sees, 

Deems him as a cipher in the works of God, 

Receives advantage in his noiseless hours, 

Of which she little dreams. Perhaps she owes 

Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring 

And plenteous harvest to the prayer he makes, 

When, Isaac-like, the solitary saint 

Walks forth to meditate at even-tide, 

And thinks on her who thinks not of herself!” 


Another memento—a flower—a painted flower, | 


faded and soiled by time’s rough handling, and be- 
neath it a few lines of original poetry—the flower 
painted and the lines written by one who lies still 
and silent in the merciless grave. I said merciless— 
I should have said merciful; for the grave is but the 
portal to the Eden which all may win. And, after 
all the talk about the terrors of Death, and his mer- 
ciless tyranny, what is life, that we should cling to 
it with so much tenacity? What is it but a feverish 
dream, in which the semblance of bright and beauti- 
ful things pass before us, and then flit away for ever? 
But the friend of whom I was speaking—he was 
one in whom was united the great and good—the 
tender and the true. He served his country without 
any reference to his own aggrandizement, and in the 
halls of legislation his voice was lifted up fearlessly 
in defense of right. He swerved not from his 
duty, but ‘held fast his integrity’? to the end. 
Could I say more of him, if I were to write pages? 
No! he was ‘‘an honest man, the noblest work of 
God;’’ and in those words is summed up the whole 
of a good man’s life! An honest man! The words 
have almost fallen into disuse; and those who in- 
dulge in them are said to be Utopian in their dreams. 
Au honest man! The phrase sounds coarsely to the 
refined ears of society as it is now; for every man 
must needs be a gentleman. The good English 


words, ‘“‘man’’ and “ woman,” seem to be growing ° 


obsolete, and “‘gentleman’’ and “lady,’’ which, in 
former times, were only applied to particular indi- 
viduals, are now applied to all indiscriminately. 

But I have digressed strangely. Here is a sprig 
of cedar, pressed between the leaves of a precious 
book for many years. How trivial, and yet how 


cherished! Memento of an affection for ever lost in | 
the Charybdis of life! how many happy scenes come ° 


raphers, as, ‘I love thee’’—by others it is given a 
’ religious signification. 
“ Onward for the truth of God! 
Onward for the right! 
Firmly let the field be trod 
In life’s coming fight! 
Heaven’s own hand will lead thee on, 
Guard thee till thy task is done! 
Then will sweeter, brighter flowers 
Blossom round thy way, 
Than e’er sprung in Hope’s glad bowers 
In their early day, 
And the rolling years shall bring 
Strength and heaven on their wing.” 
How vividly comes back that sunny day across my 
‘ memory! It was a beautiful afternoon in June. 
Summer had but just put on her verdant robe of 
; beauty, and it was not yet soiled with the wearing— 
‘ Time had not sullied it with hjs staining fingers. 
Not a yellow leaf was seen among the green and 
heavy foliage. Opposite the now beautiful town of 
P., on the banks of the Ohio, there is a range of 
; hills, which, in any other country than ours, would 
; be called mountains. The middle peak, directly op- 
; 
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posite the town, rises with a peculiar grandeur. Its 
top is a naked pile of rocks, in whose sides numer- 
ous birds have found a shelter. The most beautiful 
evergreens surround the sides and base of the hill 
narrowing gradually upward. Many is the happy 
party that has climbed the rugged sides of that rocky 
hill. But on the June afternoon of which I was 
: speaking, there was a party of half a dozen, who 
’ seemed as happy as young hearts can seem. After 
many slips, and much scrambling, accompanied with 
ringing laughter and merry exclamations, we reached 
the top. What a glorious sight was there! What 
an enchanting prospect! Before us, in quiet beauty, 
lay the town of P.—a little below, the Scioto flowed 
softly into the bosom of the broad Ohio—far away 
in the distance we saw its blue waters stealing 
among the green hills—now and then glancing like 
silver in the sunlight—now disappearing, and then 
coming suddenly out in unlooked-for place—looking 
more like a broad blue ribbon than a muddy stream, 
till it lost itself for ever in the Ohio’s bosom. Above, 
spread out like molten silver, fringed with emeralds, 
was the far-famed “a belle riviere.”” But now came 
a gigantic steamer, puffing and toiling in her strength, 
dispelling the illusion of the “silver and emerald,” 
and reminding us that we are not in Eden, which we 
might have dreamed a few minutes before very easily. 
At our feet, like so many happy little birds’ nests, 
lay several snow-white cottages, that looked as if 
; their inmates must be happy. But, ah! we are often 
' deceived by appearances—the outside is often gay 
and lovely, while within all is discord or sorrow. 
; But what has ali this to do with the sprig of cedar? 
, I will tell you—it was there on the top of that hill— 
’ on that pleasant afternoon, that I received it. It was 
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given by one whom I have not seen for many, many 
years—one whom I shall never meet again, but 
whose affection was as pure as “refined gold.” 
Faithfully has it been kept, and often through the 
darkest storms of life, and they have not been few, 
I have turned to the memory of that affection as the 
tempest-tossed sailor turns to the guiding star— 
turned to it as the witching dream of life—the pu- 
rifier of all after affections. Of that happy com- 
pany how few now are left who know aught of 
each other! Some sleep the “long and dreamless 
sleep”? of death, forgotten, save occasionally as 
some one glances back at the past, as I have done 
to-day—others have roamed away to distant coun- 
tries; and one only, after having gone to Mexico— 
acquitting himself honorably in his country’s ser- 
vice—*‘reposes on his laurels’? in a happy home, 
opposite the rock-crowned hill I have tried to de- 
scribe. 

Here is one that calls up many pleasant associa- 
tions—an acrostic on my own name by a Methodist 
itinerant preacher. That was one of my last friend- 
ships—one to which I look back with peculiar pleas- 
ure; for it was hallowed by the sanctity of religion. 
We lived in the country, far away from society, de- 
pendent upon the resources of our own minds for 
amusement; and the semi-monthly visit of our 
preacher was no trivial event. For the visit of the 
friend spoken of I looked with uncommon interest; 
for his visits were alike profitable and interesting. 
I have had the honor of knowing many men whose 
lives were blameless and pure; but never one in 
whom excellence and holiness shone out so brightly. 
His life had been one of deep and agonizing sorrow: 
it was through that path he learned the way to God. 
When our “ meeting-day ’’—as we say in the coun- 
try—came, how anxiously we looked in the direc- 
tion where we should first see him! and when, tired 
and weary, he approached the door, how gladly I 
met him, and gave him that hearty welcome which 
I knew was so grateful to his feelings! And then, 
in the evening, we gathered round the bright and 
cheerful hearth, and talked of the goodness of God— 
of his tender mercies, and long-suffering. While 
‘‘we mused, the fire kurned,’’ and we became happy 
in the love of our God. That friend is far distant 
now—a missionary among strangers. His eye may 
perchance light upon these pages, and his heart will 
recognize the writer. We, too, have parted, most 
probably, for ever in this world; but the tie of Chris- 
tian love formed here, and so tenderly cherished, will 
be again united in a fairer and a brighter home, to 
be dissolved no more. Many a conversation we have 
had on this subject—looking forward to that bright 
morning in which we shall meet to part no more. 
Then how will the sorrows and cares which annoyed 
us in this life sink into insignificance, when compared 
to the “eternal weight of glory which they have 








worked out for us!” The sorrows of this world are 
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deep and agonizing—its cares have a sting which 
none know save those who feel it. Poverty is a 
goad that forces its victim onward relentlessly; and 
there are griefs deeper than all of them. For the 
whole there is no cure, no alleviation, save that of- 
fered by Heaven. Then there is hope; and it is 
sweet to know that out of the dark places we shall 
be led safely if we lean upon God! 





MARTIN LUTHER. 


BY L. D. 8. 


Hap Luther lived and acted in distant antiquity, 
he might have found a niche in the temple of some 
deity, and been worshiped as a saint, without a su- 
perior. Indeed, the age in which he lived, and those 
immediately succeeding, seemed in earnest to pay 
him reverence almost supreme. But these supersti- 
tions are gone, and intelligence with Christianity 
have taught a nobler philosophy, and given a purer 
morality—sinking the greatest men so low as to rob 
them of all claims to be worshiped, and raising the 
true Deity so high as to make him the only object of 
worship. 

Still some men are nobler than others, and possess 
more real divinity. ‘They hold a nearer relation to 
the infinite Mind, and are more fully under the com- 
mand of its ennobling spirit. They are the men of 
their age, and will occupy promiuent places in books 
of history—just as the most notable figures are 
placed in the foreground of paintings. They first 
arrest our attention and challenge our admiration. 
Their actions possess a moral grandeur and soul- 
greatness, so far in advance of their age, and so high 
above the averaged standards, that we note them as 
master spirits, and love to talk over their greatness. 
They somehow embody the past, the present, and 
future, selecting from what has gone, giving direc- 
tion to what is passing, and shadowing forth that 
which is to come. 

Here we find Luther, standing, in religion, side by 
side with Copernicus, Galileo, and others, in science, 
but unlike them all in the boldness with which he 
published his sentiments. When he announced his 
two great discoveries—that justification is alone by 
faith, and salvation alone by Jesus Christ—the Chris- 
tian world was startled and aroused, and “heresy, 
heresy,” was whispered down from the throne of 
Popery. Its tones were loud enough to be heard in 
Germany. 

To defend such sentiments as these, at this time, 
when the power of the Pope was as broad as Europe, 
and his sword red in the blood of heretics, required 
an assemblage of no ordinary qualifications. Luther 
was the only man who united them. Erasmus was 
too wavering, like a bright cloud amid contrary 
winds. Renchiin was too timid, and feared to 
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measure swords with popes and prelates. Hutten Luther. He broke away from them, and introduced 


was too rash, and would hazard all in a single en- 
gagement. Luther was learned and holy, cour- 
ageous and unwavering. He steps upon the stage, 
and is greeted by a thousand cheers from the distant 
and different parts of Europe. In the great drama 
of the Reformation, he becomes the visible and ma- 
jestic actor of an invisible and almighty Power. 
Doubt has long gone that Jehovah was not with him. 
Says the sweet-spirited Melancthon, “O the un- 
heard-of folly of Emser! that he should presume to 
measure strength with our Hercules, overlooking 
the finger of God in what has been done by Luther, 
even as the King of Egypt overlooked it in the acts 
of Moses.’’ Than Melancthon there is no better 
judge; for he was the bosom friend of Luther, and 
knew all his heart. If Jehovah was with Luther, as 
he was with Moses, we see the mystery of his power, 
the secret of his success, and learn how one could 
vanquish a host. 

Luther had a master mind, and in it were united 
profound learning and deep piety—qualifications 
rarely meeting in the same character. From his 
youth onward he was ever a sincere worshiper at 
the shrine of letters. His thirst for knowledge was 
deep and abiding; for he ceased not to study until 
he ceased to live. Unlike many others, who think 
the toils and tasks of study over, when they have 
finished their course at the university, he supposed 


For rapidity of advancement he had few superiors 
At the schools of Mansfield and Eisenach, where he 
received his early training, he began to exhibit his 
superior abilities, and adumbrate his after greatness. 
Though circumstances the most infelicitous were de- 
pressing his spirits and darkening his prospects— 
though poor, and so poor as to be under the neces- 
sity of begging his bread from door to door, still the 
strength of his mind and constancy of his applica- 
tion gained him the first place in the schools. At 
the University of Erfurth, then among the first in 
Europe, enjoying a wide patronage, and embracing 
many of the best minds, his efforts were crowned 
with still larger success, and his career was yet more 
brilliant. Though the race-ground of intellect was 
amplified, and its competitors more numerous, Lu- 
ther, nothing daunted, presses his way onward, pass- 
ing one after another, until all are in the rear, and 
he is second to none. Here he took his degrees, and 
came off with distinguished honors. Melancthon 
says of him, “The whole University admired his 
genius.” 

The intellectual power and greatness of his mind 
have not been sufficiently estimated. Soon after he 
left Erfurth, he appeared as professor in the Univer- 
sity of Wittemberg. The arbitrary customs which 
had chained the University lecturers, and would not 
suffer the best scholars of Europe to speak out of a 
certain channel, were not strong enough to bind 
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his just begun, and so found no time to trifle away. 
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a ‘*new style of doctrine,” and a new manner of 


delivery. These attracted immediate attention. The 
fame of the new professor spread with rapidity, and 
the wings of the wind seemed employed in convey- 
ing it to the distant and different parts of Europe. 
Students flocked from every quarter to hear the 
young lecturer, and happy disappointment greets 
them, as they hang on his lips with enraptured at- 
tention. He speaks as though he knows what he 
utters to be truth. Says one of the professors, who 
mingled with the students to hear his lectures, “‘ This 
monk will put all the doctors to the rout.’’ The 
University of Wittemberg was soon at the head of 
the German universities, and Luther was the chief 
cause of its greatness. 

But he was not long to be confined in this sphere. 
The Lord has claims upon him, and he must become 
a preacher. The attractions pf the lecture-room 
follow him to the pulpit, only they were augmented 
by the sacredness of the place, and the unction of 
the Spirit. His vivid imagination, retentive mem- 
ory, wide compass and ready command of knowl- 
edge, gave him great power as a speaker. When 
it was announced that Luther was to preach, the 
church was crowded to overflow. When he arose 
in the pulpit, all eyes were upon him. As he pro- 
ceeded in the development of his theme, rising as its 
interest rose, clothing his soul in his subject, and 
giving it expression in his every feature, whisper 
after whisper died away in the vast cathedral, where 
thousands were sitting, until the silence of the tomb 
was present, and the interest became almost agoni- 
zing. He was the greatest preacher of hisage. Said 
a distinguished lady, after hearing him once, “If I 
could but hear one more such sermon, I would die 
in peace.’’ Frederick the Wise made a journey to 
Wittemberg, on purpose to hear the preacher. Say 
his adversaries, ‘‘ Luther was surpassed in eloquence 
by none of his cotemporaries.”” Says Bossuet, “He 
had a lively and impetuous eloquence, which delight- 
ed and captivated his auditory.’ As to his writings, 
one of the Schleyels has said, “ He displays a most 
original eloquence, surpassed by few names that oc- 
cur in the whole history of literature.”’ 

But Luther was more than an orator. His Ger- 
man translation of the Bible shows deep learning 
and comprehensive research. For centuries the Bi- 
ble was almost entirely unknown to the people. It 
had been concealed in the monasteries, and shut up 
in the cloisters; and so great was the fear that it 
would find its way out, that it was absolutely 
chained. We have heard of chains for demons, but 
never for angels. The Bible is an angel. Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin were the only languages in which 
it was permitted to appear, as though the vulgar 
tongue would mar its sacredness, and alloy its 
purity. Luther unchained the Bible, took off its 
foreign dresses, and let it speak out in the language 
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of the people. This was a noble work, and partly 
done while he was a captive in the fortress of Wart- 
burg, and partly at Wittemberg. At the latter place 
he had the assistance of Melancthon. This transla- 
tion has much literary excellence. Says a distin- 
guished critic, ‘We owe to him the highest grati- 
tude, for placing in our hands this most noble and 
manly model of German expression.” It was so 
highly esteemed, that some of the first German wri- 
ters, and especially Klopstock, “fashioned their 
style,’ and modeled their sentences after its rules. 


It can be considered in no other light than a no- 3 


ble and imperishable monument of the intellectual 
greatness and thorough erudition of its author. To 
this same point his numerous other works are in tes- 
timony. 

To this learning he added a deep piety. Quite 
early in life a seriousness began to appear in his 
character, and he felt as though he ought to be holy. 
At the University of Erfurth he first found a Bible 
laid away with care, upon some of the library 
shelves, and here he learned a clean heart was abso- 
lutely required. How to obtain it he knew not, and 
yet his heart earnestly demanded it. But one way 
presented itself. He must go into the cloister and 
practice all the austerities of the ascetic life. True 
to his conscience, he entered the convent, and sub- 
mitted without a murmur to its lothsome drudgery 
and childish superstitions, in hope of peace. But 
peace was not here. He read his chained Bible, 
prayed, groaned, and struggled for deliverance, until 
his heart was almost broken and his physical powers 
exhausted. One day he was found on the floor of 
his cell motionless, and apparently dead. Great 
anxiety was felt for the poor monk; for he was 
wasting away and fast approaching the tomb. No 
expedient was left untried, no known duty unper- 
formed. Day after day he fasted, and week after 
week went the rounds of monkish merits—all to 
quiet and satisfy his conscience. Darkness still 
hung over him; but the day was coming when he 
was to be free. It was near at hand. A friend who 
visited the convent, saw him, and knew his condi- 
tion. It was written upon his countenance, and in 
his emaciated form. He says to him, “ Believe in 
Jesus;’’ “*If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.”” ‘Believe in Jesus,”’ thought 
Luther, ‘‘I do believe.’’ ‘Forgive my sins if I con- 
fess: I have confessed, and am forgiven.’’ ‘The spell 
was broken. Luther was free. Peace was in his 
soul, like a river full up to its banks, and rolling on 
to the sea. He was childlike and humble, and has 
left some true examples of humility and self-abase- 
ment. When he was entreated to become a preacher, 
he was overwhelmed with the thought. ‘No, no,”’ 
said he, “it is no light thing to speak to men in God’s 
stead.’’ Luther trembled at the thought of such im- 
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posing obligations as that of preacher implies. Says ‘ eye, the eloquence of his speech, and the mysterious 
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he, “It would be the death of me. I could not 
stand it three months.’? Again, when his friends 
urged him to become Doctor of Divinity, he felt as 
though he could not submit. His unworthiness was 
immediately before him. He said, “Seek one more 
worthy of it; for my part, I cannot consent to it. 
The Holy Ghost alone can make a doctor of divin- 
ity.” What a noble instance of the humility and 
piety of the great reformer! Like our beloved Fisk, 
we love to see such gifted, master spirits, so much 
like the Savior. There is an unwritten sublimity 
and a peerless beauty about such characters, that 
heightens by acquaintance, and grows with inti- 
macy. We love them for their goodness, and ad- 
mire them for their greatness. As we read their 
histories, and ponder their lives, our hearts almost 
run away with us, and we feel as though we could 
worship them. They are “like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.’’ 

Rut there inhered in the spirit of Luther a resolu- 
tion which highly colors his whole career. It was 
manifest in his boyhood; and afterward, being mod- 
eled by grace, and fashioned by the Spirit of Jesus, 
it took the form of moral heroism and spiritual firm- 
ness, and shone forth with unrivaled brilliancy. The 
Diet of Worms may be marked as its culminating 
point. This assembly, called upon the accession of 
Charles the Fifth as Emperor, has had few superiors, 
in the number of its attendants and splendor of its 
personages. Here, on the one hand, was the Em- 
peror, “six electors,’ one archduke, “twenty-four 
dukes, eight margraves, seven embassadors, thirty 
archbishops, bishops, and prelates, deputies from ten 
free cities, with princes, counts, and barons,’’ making 
about ‘‘two hundred.’’ On the other, was one poor, 
inoffensive monk. But the monk has friends here, 
and it was soon apparent that the Diet could not 
agree. How to manage Luther and the Reforma- 
tion was the trouble. Popery and its adherents 
would have Luther condemned without hearing, his 
books burned, and the Reformation crushed at a 
blow. The Bible and its friends would have Luther 
appear at the Diet, defend his doctrines, if possible, 
and not be condemned, unless guilty. The Bible 
triumphs, and Luther is summoned to appear. 
Fearful odds, indeed! one against so many, with 
their swords all drawn to cut him down in a mo- 
ment. 

Everywhere a deep anxiety and thrilling interest 
were felt as to the results of his presence. Thought 
some, ‘Will he be firm?’ Thought others, “No 
doubt but what he will submit.” All Europe was 
in suspense as to the issue. Momentous conse- 
quences hung upon his action. Both parties were 
alarmed. His enemies feared lest being present they 
could not reach him. Says Aleander, the Pope’s 
Nuncio, ‘‘ How can we be sure, that the genius of 
this audacious man, the fire that flashes from his 
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spirit that animates him, will not suffice to excite a 
tumult.’’? His friends trembled lest he might meet 
the fate of John Huss. They begged and plead that 
he would not go, but their tears and entreaties were 
insufficient. His purpose was formed. He must go. 
Said he to his weeping friends, “Pray not for me, 
but for the word of God.” How forgetful of him- } 
self! He left his beloved Wittemberg, and as the } 
city faded from his view, we can hardly mistake the 
feelings in his heart. Whose resolution would not | 
have wavered, as the stake, the flame, the dungeon, 
and hosts of enemies were before him in the vividly 
ideal? Rumors were everywhere abroad, that he 
could never reach Worms, and if he did, he would 
be murdered there. His herald, at one time, much 
alarmed, said to him, “ Well, Doctor, will you go 
any further?” ‘ Yes,” replied Luther, ‘though I 
should be put under interdict in every town, I will 
goon.’ Said others, “They will burn you alive.’ 
‘‘Though they should kindle a fire,’’ says Luther, 
‘* whose flame should reach from Worms to Wittem- 
berg, and rise up to heaven, I would go through it in 
the name of the Lord.’? When he was near Worms, 
Spalatin, his warm friend, sent a servant to him with : 
these words, ‘‘ Abstain from entering Worms.” Lu- 
ther answers, “Go tell your master, that, though there 
should be as many devils at Worms as there are tiles 
on its roofs, I would enter.’’ He did enter, and his 
entry was a triumph; for more than two thousand } 
followed in his train. 
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The intelligence of his arrival flew with electric 
rapidity, and soon the whole city was in motion. 
All were anxious to see the man who was so dis- 
turbing the repose of Christendom. The Emperor 
was forgotten, and the monk of Erfurth eclipsed all 
the splendid dignitaries of the empire. Soon Luther 
was summoned to the Diet. He was conducted 
there by the officers of the empire. The whole city 
seemed to have come out to see this remarkable man, 
and the streets were so obstructed by the crowd, as 
to render a passage impossible. The windows, the 
roofs of the houses, and every possible place, was 
full of spectators. The air was full of questions, 
for thousands were asking, ‘‘Which is Luther?’’ 
“Is that Luther?’ ‘Show us Luther!’ At length, 
by a circuitous route, through houses, gardens, and 
by-ways, they reach the place of assembly. As 
they were passing in, an old German general, whose 
head had whitened amid the blaze of cannon and the 
clash of arms, spoke to Luther, “My poor monk, 
my poor monk, thou hast a march and a struggle to 
go through, such as neither I nor many other cap- 
tains have seen the like in our most bloody battles.” 
He stands in the presence of this august assembly. 
His books are before him. Two questions are pro- 
posed, ‘Do you acknowledge the writings to be 
yours? Are you prepared to retract their doc- 
trines?’? To retract would be treason to his con- 
science and his God. To be firm would make him 
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a candidate for the stake, or the dungeon. What 
shall he do? To which side of the scales shall he 
give the awful preponderance? He needs help. 
God is with him. He speaks, but it is more than 
Luther; for he is greater than himself. His reply is 
worthy the chief of the apostles. Indeed, Luther at 
Worms reminds us of Paul at Athens. “Convince 
me from the Bible,”” says the reformer, ‘and I will 
retract; otherwise I will not.’? The assembly is 
awe-struck and astonished, and Luther stands con- 
queror. Here is a moral grandeur and spiritual 
greatness almost unparalleled in the history of our 
race. Let us study such characters; for I am sure 
we shall grow nobler and better by doing so. They 
have their imperfecticns; but their virtues shine so 
brightly that we would not see them. 





TO MY HUSBAND, 
ON HIS TWENTIETH WEDDING-DAY. 


BY MRS. PHQ@BE PALMER. 


Deak, pleasant partner of my life, 
How many a happy year 

Has passed since I became thy wife, 
And shared with thee life’s cheer! 
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Twenty most blessed years have passed 
Since Heaven pronounced me thine, FS 

Each still more happy than the last, y 
Since first I knew thee mine. 
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Yes, mine! My precious husband, thou 
More than when first thy bride, 

Full well I know thou lov’st me now: 
My warmth thou wilt not chide. 


Stoics have smiled, and poets talked 
Of love’s first fitful boons; 

But we in heightening bliss have walked 
’Neath scores of ‘‘honey-moons,”’ 


While pure religion’s sober ray, 
Diffusing light and love, 

Hath gently guided all our way, 
To sweeter bliss above. 


Thus far our path through life is trod, 
And now our vows we’ll pay, 

And highest praise ascribe to God, 
On this our wedding-day. 
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HOPE. 
BY J. W. ROBERTS. 


Wuen Hope her reign began on earth, 
The angels looked entranced, 

All heaven rejoiced with holy joy— 
The “‘ morning stars’ advanced. 
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LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


APRIL, 1848. 


THE THREE INSTRUMENTS OF POWER. 

THE three great instruments of man, by whose agency 
his mightiest deeds are done, are the sword, the tongue, 
and the pen; and their comparative power depends en- 
tirely on the degree of civilization, to which the world 
may have arrived, at the times when they are respec- 
tively employed. 

In the lowest state of society, where brute force pre- 
vails over mind, and tyranny is the only law, the sword 
is the most powerful weapon, and the great general is 
worshiped as a god. When this period passes away, 
and men begin to deliberate on what they do, and on 
what they permit to be done, but have not generally 
learned to read, then the tongue is the instrument of 
power, by whose eloquence the instincts and passions of 
the mass are stirred. In the highest conditions of the 
race, where mankind are governed neither by force, 
nor by enthusiasm, but by the slow results of reason and 
reflection, the sword is then nothing, oratory loses a 
portion of its influence, and the pen becomes all in all. 

It is presumptuous, therefore, to throw out sweeping 
declarations, respecting the comparative power of these 
three agents, without reference to the circumstances un- 
der which they are used; nor have I ever been able to 
excuse the precipitancy of that truly philosophic writer, 
Dr. Channing, for his summary decision, that “‘ the pen 
is more powerful than the sword.” At some times, and 
in some places, this proposition might be plainly true; 
in others, it might be difficult to decide; and then, in 
certain ages, or in particular countries, the pen would 
be useless, while every thing would fall before the ruth- 
less blade of war. 

As the subject has much interest in itself, and may be 
made particularly useful to those, who have not reflected 
adequately on these points, I dedicate to this class of per- 
sons, and especially to the younger portion of it, a few 
general thoughts, leaving the depths and breadths of the 
theme to another mode of reaching the public mind. 

The sword is the weapon of barbarians, and the only 
one they know how to wield. Whatever is attempted 
by them, whether at home or abroad, this must lead the 
way. In such society, the soldier is the only character 
of renown. Like that tribe of Africans, mentioned by 
Herodotus, they elect for their ruler the man, who 
stands highest in his shoes, or can draw the stiffest bow. 
Physical strength is every thing, moral and intellectual 
qualities nothing, cr next to nothing, with such a people. 
He who leads must be a Theseus, an Achilles, a Rom- 
ulus, or a Samson. His deeds, which secure him im- 
mortality, like the labors of Hercules, must be feats of 
physical daring, hardihood, and strength. 

In that stage of civilization, represented by the sword, 
the entire education of the young, such as it is, tends to 
the manufacture of soldiers; for, as in Sparta, every 
other profession is looked upon as ignoble, and is act- 
ually rendered so by that public opinion, which ex- 
presses the exact condition of the state. In old Pev- 
sia, the youth are taught, as the Father of history again 
tells us, archery and horsemanship, with just as much 
of morality as an armed man may need; and in Tar- 
tary, the noblest citizen spends more than half his time 
on horseback, tilting his cimiter,.or brandishing his 
spear. So deeply does the spirit of war, for a long time 
Vou. VITI.—16 
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fostered, impress an ambitious people, that frequently 
they are unable, even after the opening of a better era, 
to exclude it; their institutions, at least the forms of them, 
remain, and continue an evil after it has been theoreti- 
cally abandoned; and a royal pupil, born in the age of 
eloquence, when just maturing into the one above it, and 
bred by a philosopher of the strictest intellectuality, is 
educated a soldier, makes the Iliad of Homer his nightly 
pillow, dreams of universal conquest, and is turned out 
an Alexander. 

The religion, too, of this degree of civilization is 
altogether military, both in character and form. Ju- 
piter, to ratify his title to Olympus, must fight every 
inch of his way to empire and fame, though, in doing 
it, he banish his very father from the skies; and then, 
to settle his authority beyond the cavil of his martial 
worshipers, he must twice defeat the rock-hurling and 
mountain-piling Titans, who threaten to climb up te 
heaven and tumble him from his throne. In the the- 
ology of such an era, there must, by all means, be a 
god of war; and the Greeks, who always intended to 
outdo the world in every thing, must double the sol- 
dierly style of their religion, by giving it a war-loving 
goddess also, who leaps from the head of their supreme 
divinity, ready-armed. 

Power, wealth, and fame, in this barbarous state of 
society, are carved out in every instance by the sword. 
Ulysses, it is true, may tell stories, and puzzle the giants 
by his wit; but, after all, it is his valor in the field 
which earns him the right to wear that wit, as an embel- 
lishment of his fame. It is certain that Greece, the 
most refined and polished of all the ancient nations, 
never conferred the first honors on the man, who had 
not dearly purchased them in the field. Not only her 
common citizens, but her grave philosophers, must fight; 
and Socrates himself, who knew the temper of his coun- 
try, was never known to boast of any action of his own, 
except of his having saved the life of Alcibiades ina 
rout. Alcibiades himself, who had been a pupil of 
that great philosopher, but had disgraced his master by 
a most flagitious life, used to say, that he had repaid the 
old man for his services, by having saved him in tarn 
when about to lose his head. His hearers were liable 
to be of the same mind. There was Demosthenes, also, 
the bruit of whose eloquence filled the world, who could 
never keep his face, though fully conscious of his pow- 
ers, when taunted by schines of having, in a certain 
action, committed the unpardonable fault of running 
from the field; and his antagonist, infinitely his inferior 
as a man of genius, was enabled to worry him down, at 
all their encounters, to something like an equal, by art- 
fully and provokingly reminding their martial auditors 
of this immartial fact. 

The morals of such an era, of such a people, must 
be sanguinary, rough, brutal, so far as not counteracted 
by influences vigorously and fundamentally at work. 
In Greece, for a short period, the period of her litera- 
ture, philosophy, and art, the counteraction was almost 
complete; and yet nothing but the advent of Christian- 
ity saved her, after this age of glory had passed away, 
from sinking again into that warlike ferociousness out 
of which she rose. Rome, on the other hand, not only 
began in the lowest baseness of moral feeling, but nour- 
ished it for ages by her wars of conquest, and finally 
fell into the lowest depths of gladiatorial morality, in 
the days of that military despotism which brought her 
to the dust. 
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There never have been—there never will be a people, But Homer's contempt of oratory, while it embraced 


devoted principally to arms, or who give the soldier the 
highest place, whose virtue, whose liberty, whose exist- 
ence, is not in danger at every point. This the history 
of the world has proved. The war feeling is the feel- 
ing of the wicked and the vile. It pulls down the bet- 
ter class of citizens, the peaceable, the educated, the 
just, and sets up the man of the rabble, whose sole dis- 
tinction is, that he can fight. The character of that 
man, and of others of the same stamp that follow him, 
soon becomes the character of his nation. The entire 
mass of the people, not including those truly moral, in- 
tellectual, and refined, immediately adopt the ideas, the 
maxims, the tone, and culture of the camp. The coun- 
try itself becomes a camp, whose commanding officer 
retires to his sumptuous quarters, while his soldier-wor- 
shiping constituents are gradually molded to his liking, 
till, at his beck, they can go forth to any slaughter, wage 
war on any nation, trample upon any rights, natural or 
civil, and return to repeat, whenever stirred sufficiently 
by their ambitious leaders, the same offices on their en- 
vied or despised countrymen at home. Nothing is more 
expressive of an age, than the character of the repre- 
sentative men, the chief rulers, elected and promoted 
by the mass; nor is any thing more certain, than that 
the nation, which, by getting warriors on its high places, 
brings fighting into fashion, will reap desolation as a 
consequence; for, though the world has much to learn, 
and is undeniably in the path of progress, no age will 
ever disprove the unqualified declaration of the Bible, 
that he that takes the sword must perish by it. 

The empire of the sword is naturally succeeded by the 
empire of the tongue. As the one loses its supremacy, the 
other takes command; though, in exercising its author- 
ity, the tongue may still employ the sword. But this sol- 
diers’ weapon ceases to be the tyrant, when it waits for 
the deliberations of a senate, an assembly, or a crowd. 

The age of eloquence is far better than the age of 
war, even though many wars may rage. It is one step 
higher in the scale of reason and of mind. Men think 
before they strike. Or rather, the tyrant that ruled them 
is forced to consult their wishes, before he can take the 
field. This is a concession to the rights, to the power, 
to the freedom of the mass. It never fails, in its gradual 
development, to give more and more consequence to 
that mass. Ultimately, unless opposed by extraordinary 
obstacles, it utterly redeems a people from despotic 
sway. Give it an inch and it takes the whole; for the 
many, so soon as they begin to debate, to canvass, to 
decide, can see neither necessity nor reason for their 
being subject to the few. The sword is, in every way, 
the weapon of a tyrant. It is his rod and his staff—his 
executive and his friend; but eloquence is the expo- 
nent of the free. 

In the age of war, when tyranny prevails, eloquence 
is not only discouraged, but despised. The name of an 
orator does not occur in the histories of the world-wide 
despotisms of antiquity ; and it is curious, as well as in- 
structive, how Homer, the bard of battles and of kings, 
throws contempt upon it in his works. Though Nestor, 
the Pylian sage, was grave and weighty in his words, 
and the king of Ithica was wise and winning in his 
speech, neither of these heroes of the Iliad, nor any 
other celebrated by the poet, is represented as an elo- 
quent speaker; and poor Thersites, the only man among 
them making any pretensions to the art, is everywhere 
the butt of ridicale and mirth. 
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the earth, reached the very heavens before it spent its 
force. Mercury, his god of eloquence, is not only the 
menial of Jupiter, sent on every vulgar errand of the 
Olympian king, but is set forth as a villain, a robber, 
and a thief. On the very day of his birth, he steals the 
cattle of Admetus; and while Apollo, who kept them, 
was preparing to shoot him, the crafty fellow contrived 
to steal the quiver and arrows from his very back. He 
had lived but a little time before this thieving propen- 
sity seems to have settled on him for life. First, he 
skulks around old Neptune’s watery couch, and steals 
his trident from his side. He then visits Venus, and 
adds sin to sin, by taking the beauty's girdle from her 
waist. Neither Mars, nor even Jupiter, was safe from 
his depredations; this one having lost his sceptre by 
him, that his sword; and, what no other but the 
most inventive of all poets would have thought of, he 
breaks into Vulcan’s blacksmith-shop, and lugs off ev- 
ery instrument from his smutty forge. Such is elo- 
quence, nay, the god of eloquence, with the poet of the 
sword! , 

The entire biography of Mercury shows, that elo- 
quence, though not wholly unknown in despotic coun- 
tries, was expected to be, not the instrument of the peo- 
ple, but the servant of the crown. He was the messen- 
ger of Jupiter to his immortal subjects, and not of those 
subjects to the throne; and his office reminds me of the 
late tyrannic speech of the present King of Prussia, 
who, when the assembled “ representatives” of the na- 
tion, so long promised and so long delayed, wished to 
know in what sense, according to his sentiments, they 
could be styled representatives, when he denied them 
all legislative power, replied, that they were elected 


to represent himself. From that moment, the senate 


house was dumb; and so, wherever despotism prevails, 
eloquence is a slave; or, rather, it is a prisoner in 
chains. 

Nothing, therefore, is more interesting to a philan- 
thropic mind, than to see the rise of eloquence in any 
country, and trace its progress from obscurity to power. 
Every nation, which begins its own civilization, or does 
not chiefly borrow it from others, passes through an ex- 
perience common to them all. First come the tyrant 
and the sword; and if, during their sway, an injury is 
inflicted from abroad, a Paris insults hospitality and 
snatches a Helen from her lawful lord, no appeal is 
made to the people, no opinion or sympathy is asked of 
them; the blade of war is drawn by the leading mon- 
arch of the hour, his allies must lend him succor; Troy 
sinks, and Agamemnon is more than ever reverenced as 
‘king of men.” But go on a little farther in the scene. 
There, on that rocky shore, spreads out a magnificent 
city, with an open road running down to the sea; in the 
adjacent bay rides the heaviest and most active navy of 
the age; within the town dwells a citizen army, whose 
numbers are not great, but whose energy has never 
failed; yonder, from the over-peopled plains of Per- 
sia, moves a mighty train of men, more than four mil- 
lions in all, headed by the proudest and most power- 
ful monarch of his times; before him every thing falls 
prostrate, great cities beg an alliance, whole countries 
implore his protection, and Spartan valor and Athenian 
vigor yield at the very gates of Greece; he enters, sweeps 
over the fair provinces like a devastating plague, burns 
the towns and cities,occupies the country, leaves not a 
foot of land to its rightful owners, who fly to the sea for 
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refuge before the furious flashing of his sword. Gre- 
cian resolution now quails. Eurybiades, commander of 
the fleet, when the fleet and Greece were the same, calls 
a council of his officers, who, after a few timid speeches, 
resolve to seek shelter for themselves on the ocean, and 
leave their country to its doom. But there is one man 
determined not to yield. He insists on summoning an- 
other council. The council is called. Before them he 
rises and pleads the cause of his country with an elo- 
quence till then never known. The admiral, offended 
at some searching allusion to his own cowardice, lifts 
his staff to strike down the impassioned speaker, who, 
rapt with enthusiasm, exclaims, ‘Strike, but hear me.” 
The commander is ashamed of his resentment; the offi- 
cers grow strong under a new influence; the council re- 
vokes its former resolution; the great sea-fight of Sala- 
mis is fought; Themistocles, the orator, is hailed as the 
savior of his country; and his country is at once the con- 
queror of Persia and mistress of the world. Such is 
the power of human eloquence, wielded by genius, and 
employed at the proper time! 

But the age of eloquence, though at this moment 
begun in Greece, had not dawned on the other coun- 
tries of the globe. Several centuries must pass before 
it could assert its supremacy on a larger scale. But the 
auspicious moment at length advanced. Rome, the cen- 
tre of a vastempire of nations, of a mighty web of world- 
encompassing influences, is threatened with destruction 
at a single treacherous blow. The plans are set, the 
conspirators are sworn, the trains are laid, the torch 
of conflagration blazes ready for its deed. Who shall 
snatch that flambeau from the villain’s hand? Divine 
Providence had long been preparing and bringing on 
the man. Born of a father, whose highest ambition was 
to make his son a public speaker, bred under the best 
discipline of his native schools, perfected by a protracted 
residence and prodigious study amid the gardens and 
groves of classic Greece, he had long since risen, by 
the force of his speaking faculty alone, to the summit of 
power at home. But he is surrounded by dangers on 
every hand. Fully percipient of the threatening calam- 
ity, he does not hint it to the public, who were not only 
slumbering in careless security, but jealous of every 
motion of a man, who already seemed too powerful for 
their good. Exerting every resource of his inventive 
genius to get information, and coolly watching his op- 
portunity, when the crisis comes he cites the senate to 
meet him in the temple of their chief divinity, where, 
for an hour or more, he pours out such a torrent of su- 
perhuman eloquence, as no senate had ever listened to 
before. The senators are overwhelmed with the con- 
viction of their danger and their fault; the wily and 
hardened culprits, the chief of whom had dared to 


meet the occasion face to face, tremble beneath his ' 


burning speech, and fly the city for their life; an easy 
victory in the field completes and crowns the glorious 
deed; and the name of Cicero, the man who had saved 
his country and the civilized world from the tyranny of 
the vilest wretches on the globe, was now echoed by all 
from land to land, as far as there was a Roman voice to 
utter it, and then committed to the ministry of the winds 
and waves. It is wonderful, it is stupendous, what power 


can be exerted by one man, whose tongue is eloquent, 
and who has the sagacity to see his time. The destiny 
of a nation, of an age, of many nations and many ages, } 
he influences, he governs, he seals, by the effort of an 
hour! 
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The age of eloquence, of the supremacy of the 
tongue, has continued, with many and long interrup- 
tions, from the battle of Salamis to our own days; but 
it is now to be superceded, beginning with our own 
country, and gradually extending to other lands, by the 
higher epoch of the pen. When I thus speak, how- 
ever, I do not mean, that no great efforts in writing have 
been produced. Neither do I intend to say, that works 
of power have not been composed, scarcely to be sur- 
passed by any future productions of the mind. Should 
there never be another Iliad, or a second Plato, or a 
rival to Isaac Newton, or an equal to any of the great 
spirits of the past, it would still be true, for a higher 
reason, that the present is the dawning period of the 
power and glory of the pen. These great works, and 
these immortal men, are now but beginning to exert 
their proper influence; for the masses of mankind, par- 
ticularly in some leading countries, have only just be- 
gun to read. A new field, a wider area, are now opened 
to the writer; and another estimate is to be made of his 
social power. 

Our own country, I cannot doubt, is to take the lead 
in this new era, because here only is the possibility of 
learning to read open alike to all. The great majority 
of our native population are readers now; and the 
many foreigners among us are commendably sending 
their children to our schools. Those, indeed, who are 
too fearful of the Bible to trust their youth solely to our 
care, have generally introduced the English language 
into their own seminaries, and are thus hastening on the 
full revelation of a more perfect age. 

It is really, to a person capable of so wide a view, a 
most exciting vision, to look abroad upon a vast nation 
of more than twenty millions, spreading out over so 
broad a surface, and stretching longitudinally from sea 
to sea, all speaking one language, reading the same au- 
thors, and ready for one simultaneous impression from a 
single book. No longer is there a barrier excluding the 
poorest classes from this vast family of readers. So 
cheap are books, that the humble cottager can have the 
classic writers of all ages for his companions and in- 
structors; and the man, who lives in his palace, faring 
sumptuously every day, can purchase nothing better 
with all the money at his command. 

Nor is it now so difficult a thing, as it ever has been, 
to transfer a book written for one people into the lan- 
guage and idiom of another. It was once so expensive 
and doubtful an undertaking, that most works were com- 
posed in Latin, a language then read by all literary 
men, but by literary men alone. Now, on the contrary, 
nothing is more easy than to find a translator any where, 
or for any work, who will render a volume into a for- 
eign tongue for less money, than the author of it could 
afford to copy it in his own. The barriers, therefore, 
between the nations, not less than those between the 
classes of our own country, are virtually swept away ; 
and the theatre of a great writer, in any of the leading 
countries, is no less than the entire compass of the read- 
ing world. 

At this time, therefore, and particularly in our own 
land, the pen is certainly more powerful than the sword. 
The soldier, to make his conquests, has to plant him- 
self on a single station, and thence move forward by 
slow and individual stages, fighting battle after battle, 
driving or conquering one army after another, through 
a series of campaigns interrupted by the successive 


, changes of the seasons, till one people are reduced to 
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submission. He receives, even then, nothing but sub- 
mission, which, at the first seeming opportunity, his new 
subjects spurn with indignation. The pen, on the other 
hand, makes the same impression everywhere at the 
same moment; its victories are not only more rapid, but 
infinitely more lasting. 

The orator, in fact, has the advantage of the general, 
though, even in his work, there are more embarrass- 
ments and less triumph, than in the achievements of the 
writer. Like the soldier, he can meet mankind only in 
small bodies. He must spend much time, and waste his 
best energies, in passing from one point of his progress 
to another. His power, though great where he has the 
chance to exert it, extends but little beyond the place 


he occupies at each successive moment. Let his repu- | 


tation for eloquence be even unrivaled, a rare thing for 
a public speaker, where he is not heard he is more ad- 
mired than felt. Beyond his immediate presence, he may 
have much fame, but can exert no active influence; and 
the world is so large, his passage through it is so slow, 
and his field of action is so limited, it is seldom, and 
then only in such rare instances as I have given, that 
he can make any general or lasting impression on his 
nation or his age. This is specially to be noted in so 
vast a country as our own, where the people are so 
sparsely scattered, and where there are so many events 
constantly occurring to break the spell of all occasional 
efforts. The greatest orators we have may make the 
most impressive speeches, in any of our great towns or 
cities, and the next hour is hardly told, at least the day 
or week is scarcely past, when it ceases to perform any 
part among the topics of conversation. Mankind are too 
busy to gather up the thousand atoms of fact, of logic, 
and of illustration, thrown out in a lengthy harangue or 
address; and nothing, in this age, makes on them a per- 
manent impression, which they cannot carry with them 
to their firesides, and examine at their leisure. 

In all these respects, and in many others, the advan- 
tage is altogether on the side of the great and success- 
ful writer. He is not called upon to waste time or 
strength in extensive peregrinations. He exerts as 
strong an influence wherever he is read, though it be 
thousands of miles from his actual residence, as if he 
were personally present with his reader. He may be 
perused by a million of persons at once, and by those 
of many languages and countries, as easily and as prof- 
itably as by his nearest neighbor. Like Kant, the great 
but mistaken philosopher of Konnigsburg, he may rev- 
olutionize the opinions of his country, without going a 
hundred miles, without even going one, from his native 
city. Sitting day after day in his solitary study, which 
the eye of no one sees, the place of which the world 
may know nothing of, he goes on studying, investi- 
gating, writing, and the world around him is convulsed, 
for evil or for good, while the hand that moves it is in- 
visible. So soon as he finds the way to the heart of 
one man, he has learned the art of getting access to all 
others; and he has only to keep on writing to make, 
what Alexander could not, a universal conquest. Neith- 
er his country, nor his age. confines him; and, unlike 
the orator, he has not to wait till some sect or party may 
employ him. The press is always ready to do his bid- 
ding, it having, as yet, neither bartered its faith, nor 
sworn fealty to any political opinions. He is indepen- 
dent now, and, if true to himself, he may remain so for 
ever. His word, as it is the utterance of a man in sym- 
pathy with his race—for this would be my definition 
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of a genius—is received by those who have his sympa- 
thies, and it goes on multiplying its victories from mind 
to mind, from nation to nation, and from one generation 
to another, till the writer, the great writer, embalms 
both his memory and his influence in the undying re- 
spect or veneration of his species. 

Were it given one, therefore, to choose between being 
an orator or a soldier, he should prefer, I am sure, the 
former; but of the three ways, sketched in this article, 
by which great deeds are done, and the fortunes of 
the world are molded, he might safely ask, what is 
now most scarce, to be a ready, a correct, an able 
writer. 

INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP. 

THE following eloquent apostrophe of a living Brit- 
ish poet, Martin Farquar Tupper, to our native land, is 
certainly worthy of his genius and his fame. The sen- 
timent it expresses, I believe, is growing slowly, many 
think rapidly, in the mother Isle. Both countries are 
beginning to understand their close alliance, formed by 
nature, cemented by a common language, literature, and 
religion, and necessary to their best welfare; and it is 
to be hoped, that, in spite of every obstacle, we, on this 
side of the water, may reciprocate the kindly feelings 
so beautifully, and powerfully, and touchingly expressed 
in the following poem: 


‘'TO AMERICA. 
“ Columbia, child of Britain—noblest child! 
I praise the growing lustre of thy worth, 
And fain would see thy great heart reconciled 
To love the mother of so blest a birth; 
For we are one, Columbia! still the same 
In lineage, language, laws, and ancient fame, 
The natural nobility of earth; 
Yes, we are one; the glorious days of yore, 
When dear old England earned her storied name, 
Are thine, as well as ours, for evermore; 
And thou hast rights in Milton, e’en as we— 
Thou too canst claim ‘ sweet Shakspeare’s wood-notes wild,’ 
And chiefest, brother, we are both made free, 
Of one religion, pure and undefiled ! 
“T blame thee not as other some have blamed— 
The high-born heir hath grown to man’s estate; 
I mock thee not, as some who should be shamed, 
Nor ferret out thy faults with envious hate; 
Far otherwise, by generous love inflamed, 
Patriot, I praise thy country’s foreign son 
Rejoicing in the blaze of good and great 
That diadems thy head—go on, go on! 
Young Hercules, thus traveling in might, 
Boy-Plato, filling all the west with light, 
Thou new Themistocles of enterprise; 
Go on, and prosper—Acolyte of fate! 
And—precious child, dear Ephraim—turn those eyes— 
For thee thy mother’s yearning heart doth wait.” 


TRANSCENDENTALISM. 
Nor long since an intelligent lady, of a neighboring 
city, wished me to tell her, if I could, the meaning of 
the word so often repeated, and so commonly misunder- 
stood, now taken as the heading of this little article. 
After hearing what I had to say upon it, she made me 
engage to give a definition of it in the Repository, for 
the benefit of others, as there are many, she thought, 
who use the term very frequently, without having the 
slightest conception of its real meaning. 
With this object in view, as well as to add something 
to the correct use of language, I now undertake to re- 
deem my promise. 
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It will be essential for the reader, in the first place, 
to be reminded, that there are three great schools of 
philosophy, or of speculation, founded on different esti- 
mates made of man’s elementary being. The first as- 
serts, that man is nothing but a physical organism, put 
into existence and kept in motion by material agencies, 


there being nothing in the universe but matter; the ; 


second maintains the existence of a distinct, immaterial, 


thinking mind, living within the body, but deriving all ¢ 


its knowledge from the outward material world through 
the medium of the senses; the third, claiming for the 
spirit of man higher powers than mere sensation and 
sensual perception, declares, that, though much of our 
knowledge arrive to us through sensation, it does not all 
come in this manner, there being a spiritual faculty, 
which, like faith, transcends the bounds and limits of 
the senses. 

The first of these schools is very properly called the 
sensual; the second, which was the first to assert the 
existence of a thinking intellect, is termed the intellec- 
tual; the third, for the reason I have just laid down, in 
modern works is styled the transcendental. Every man, 
therefore, who does not believe, that all our knowledge is 
derived through the five senses, or that the soul has not 
powers transcending the reach and region of sensation, 
is, strictly speaking, a transcendentalist. 

The head of the first school, so far as history has in- 
formed us, was Leucippus, a disciple of Pythagoras; the 
father of the second was the renowned Thales of Mile- 
tus; while Plato, the great philosopher of Athens, was 
the first to establish the third on an intelligible basis. 

The transcendentalism of Plato, and of the Greek 
and Latin fathers in the early ages of Christianity, and 
of Ralph Cudworth, Henry More, and many others of 
the English Church, is to be carefully distinguished 
from the transcendentalism of Kant, who, though start- 
ing with his master’s great principle, grievously errs in 
its application. The followers of Kant, however, such 
as Schelling, Fichte, Hegel, are, after all, the great cor- 
rupters of this doctrine. It is to them we owe the utter 
confusion, and ridiculous nonsense, of what now goes 

under the name of transcendentalism. 
Kant, in his leading work, simply lays down the doc- 
trines of Plato, by asserting for the soul a power of 
thinking without the intervention of the senses, and then 
proceeds to demonstrate the laws according to which 
that power is exerted; but, in his subsequent publica- 
tions, he goes far astray from this original foundation, in 
claiming for the pure reason—the name he gives this 
transcendental faculty—an authority entirely unwarrant- 
ed either by philosophy or revelation, 

His disciples, carrying the extravagance stilk further, 
and, as the French INuminati did with Locke’s doctrine 
of experience, attributing to this high faculty an au- 
thority above that of revelation, have led the way to 
the lowest depth of infidelity. The Kantianism, there- 
fore, of our age, and particularly of Germany and of 
this country, is nothing but a subtil skepticism in those 
who understand it, or an unintelligible and reckless 
hostility to religion in the low and ignorant. 

But, in conclusion, while I deny that the sensational 
theory of Locke was legitimately reduced to sensualism, 
by the French infidels, I can see no necessity for push- 
ing the doctrine of Plato to the same extreme, as has 
been done by the modern transcendentalist. However, 
as I undertook to give a definition, and not to write an 
essay, I will now leave the criticism with my readers. 
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THE POET SCHILLER. 

ACCORDING to Thomas Carlyle, who has written a 
most admirable life of this great German poet, the pro- 
gress of his mind is to be divided into three distinct pe- 
riods. 

The first period is remarkable for a wild and luxu- 
riant fancy striving after an ideal beyond his clear ap- 
prehension; and I may cite his celebrated poem, The 
Flowers, as a specimen of his work at this stage of his 
progress. The second, which he has himself commem- 
orated as the transition period from the natural to the 
artificial, may be represented by his two pieces enti- 
tled, To Joy, and The Artists. The third was fruitful in 
various composition, in which wild passion subdued by 
the gentleness of art, feeling massively underlaid with 
thought, impetuous fancy checked by experience, by 
turns control the workings of his gifted spirit. 

The period of transition, in which he passed from the 
second to the third stage of his mental life, is so remark- 
able, that I quote the notice he has taken of it: 

“Criticism,” he says, ‘‘ must now make good to me the 
damage she herself has done. And damaged me she 
has, most certainly; for the boldness, the living glow 
which I felt before a rule was known to me, have for 
several years been wanting. I now see myself create 
and form; I watch the play of inspiration, and my fancy, 
knowing she is not without witnesses of her movements, 
no longer moves with equal freedom. I hope, however, 
ultimately to advance so far that art shall become a sec- 
ond nature, as polished manners are to well-bred men; 
then Imagination will regain her former freedom, and 
submit to none but voluntary limitations.” 

As a specimen of Schiller’s manner, though not, in- 
deed, of his genius, I offer the following poem, trans- 
lated by W. H. Channing, for Mr. Ripley; but if the 
reader wishes to make the acquaintance of this great 
poet more particularly, he must read some of his major 
poems, and in the original language in which they were 
written. 

‘‘THE WORDS OF FAITH. 
“Three words I utter, of priceless worth; 
They are the wide world’s treasure. 
- Yet never on earth had they their birth, 
And the spirit their depth must measure. 
Man is ruined—poor—forlorn— 
When his faith in these holy words is gone. 


‘* Man is Free created—is Free— 
Though his cradle may be a prison. 
Mobs are no plea for tyranny, 
Nor rabble bereft of reason. 
Fear not the free man; but tremble first 
Before the slave, when his chain is burst. 


“ And Virtue—is Virtue an empty sound? 
Man’s life is to follow her teaching; 
Fall as he may on the world’s rough ground, 
To the Godlike he still may be reaching. 
What never the wise by his wisdom can be, 
The childlike becomes in simplicity. 


“ And God, in holy, eternal love, 
Reigns when humanity falters; 
Through limitless being his energies move; 
His purpose of good never alters; 
Though changes may circle all matter and time; 
God dwells in the peace of perfection sublime. 


“O, trust in these words of mightiest power; 
They are the wide world’s treasure; 
Through ages they’ve been man’s richest dower, 
And the spirit their depth must measure. 
Never is man of good bereft, 
If his faith in these holy words is left.” 
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NOTICES. 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY: a book of T'houghts and 
Arguments originally treated. By Martin Farquar 
Tupper, Esq., A. M.,of Christ Church, Oxford. First 
and Second Series complete in One Volume. Charles 
H. Pierce: Boston. 1848.—The author of this little 
book is now, we believe, in the thirty-first year of his 
life, in stature somewhat below the medium of his race, 
with no appearance of mental greatness, mild in man- 
ners, timid of himself, but of winning modesty; and yet 
this Proverbial Philosophy, we are compelled, nay, we 
are free to say, will rank him with the very first spirits 
of the British world. It will live, in our judgment, as 
long as the English language, and be a text-book of wis- 
dom to the young of all generations of American and 
English born. We would rather be the author of it, or 
be capable of writing such a book, than to hold any 
civil or ecclesiastical office on the globe. Indeed, we 
would rather leave it as a legacy to our children, than 
the richest estate ever owned by any man. From our 
heart we thank the young author for this precious gift; 
and, could our voice reach him, we would pronounce a 
shower of heart-felt blessings on his soul. When we be- 
gan to read it, with our editorial pencil in hand, we un- 
dertook to mark its beautiful passages, should we find 
any worthy of distinction; but, having read it to our sat- 
isfaction, indeed to our amazement, we throw down the 
pencil, and, had we as much space as admiration, we 
would quote the whole of it. It is one solid, sparkling, 
priceless gem. 


LaBor; its History and Prospects. By Robert Dale 
Owen. 1848.—This is a very able address, delivered to 
the Young Men's Mercantile Library Association of Cin- 
cinnati, on Tuesday, Feb. 1, 1848. We are glad to say, 
that it does honor to the writer’s head and heart. Not 
only is its morality good, but even the Bible is expressly 
and perhaps designedly recognized init. We have read 
it carefully through, and with great interest and profit, 
though we cannot assent, without some discrimination, to 
its leading doctrine. The facts contained in it are in- 
valuable. The author endeavors to show, that labor 
was better rewarded in England several centuries ago 
than at present; that, by the introduction of machinery, 
and of many other improvements of the age, the pay of 
the laborer has been gradually diminishing in value in 
that country; and that, consequently, (which we take to 
be the doctrine of the address,) we are to expect the 
same sad results in America, as the same causes are in- 
troduced. But the lecturer, it seems to us, does not 
think of the counteracting influences at work in our 
free and happy land. There being here no law of en- 
tailment, the overwhelming capitals of English houses, 
and the overbearing monopoly of business, both of 
which crowd out and depress the poor, can never over- 
load the wheels of production and of trade. Nor is 
the soil all owned by a privileged aristocracy, who, to 
support their families in idleness, overtax the laboring 
man, There is here no nobility, no expensive regal 
establishment, no lordly clergy, to be supported by the 
hard earnings of the poor. Nor have we his fears of 
the competition of slave labor in the south. That sort 
of “machinery,” as the ingenious lecturer calls it, has 
ever been more expensive, more troublesome, less prof- 
itable in every way, than the labor of the free; and, in 
our opinion, it ever will be so. Mr. Owen also, it 
seems to us, forgets the characteristic genius of this 


nation. Let machinery go on. Let it displace our ° 
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Yankee artizans, mechanics, and laborers, and, like 
Milton’s spirits, they will not stay displaced, but come 
up again in some new, original, and better form. If 
they cannot raise nutmegs, they will make them, and 
the world shall not lack for spices, nor for any thing 
which the most versatile of all people can produce. 
The poor Briton spends half his life in learning a sin- 
gle trade; and when he is accidentally turned out of it, 
he knows not what todo. Notso here. An American, 
of the real genuine sort, learns his trade by a sort of 
instinct, and can leap from one profession to another— 
from a shoemaker to a merchant, from a tinker to a 
statesman, from a blacksmith to a philosopher—by a 
single saltation of his elastic heel. No, no, Mr. Owen, 
yours is not the doctrine for this country. We could 
easily show, in spite of all your facts, that the laborer 
in America is better paid and better fed than ever in 
the world before. Let machinery and capital do their 
worst—let the powers of nature be set to do all our 
work—and the Yankee will only sit by and whittle his 
stick with a most contented smile. + 

AN ORATION, delivered in the Chapel of the Wesley- 
an Seminary, at Albion, Michigan, before the Eclectic 
Society, on the Prospective Character of American Lit- 
erature.—T his is an able address, and does credit to the 
author and to the institution over which he presides. 
We had marked several eloquent passages for quota- 
tion; but they are crowded out, for the present at least, 
by the great mass of books and periodicals, which are 
waiting for a notice. We can truly say, however, that 
Mr. Hinman has shown himself to be an independent 
thinker, a good scholar, and a forcible writer. 

CIRCULAR OF THE WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, shows this institution to be even more 
prosperous than ever. Its way is upward. Success to 
it and to its faculty of teachers! 

AN AppREss, delivered before the Alleghany and 
Philo-Franklin Societies of Alleghany College. By 
Rev. W. M. Carmichael, D. D.—This is on education, 
in the larger and philosophical sense of the term, and 
is really able. The author would have us educate the 
whole being—body, soul, spirit—and not devote our 
whole attention to the intellectual faculties. Having 
often endeavored to inculcate the same duty, in our 
own way, we are prepared to second the advice of the 
lecturer in this good thing. We hope we may live long 
enough to see a revolution in the science of education. 
It is a science, but, in our judgment, very few seem to 
know or care any thing about it. ‘‘Give me the beaten 
track,” says the conservative; “‘I have a good post, it 
gives me a good living, and I have no call for cutting 
a better path through the world’s forest.” Go on, then, 
Old Morality; but your race, or rather your creeping 
idleness, will soon be over. There is another era 
coming. 

ApprREss to the Senior Class of the Western Theo- 
logical Institute, Covington, Ky. By R. E. Pattison, 
D. D., President, &c.—This is an able address, and 
must have made a very deep and very salutary impres- 
sion on the young minds of the class that received it. 
It seems to have been the first object of the speaker to 
make his pupils understand, that, though their course of 
education, as it is called, was finished, their education 
had but just begun. We are glad to hear, or to read, 
such sentiments. We like the man who is always 
learning. We shun him, as we would a pestilence, 
who has “ finished his education.” 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

HAVING several little chores to do up with our cor- 
respondents, on this page, we conclude to dispatch 
them in the beginning, so as to leave the balance of the 
monthly table to other matters. 

We have received a great number of poetical pieces, 
in respect to some of which we feei bound to say a 
word or two, by way of explanation. Some of them, 
though really excellent compositions in many respects, 
are decidedly too lengthy for our columns. Poetry, it 
must be remembered, is not the staple of cur monthly 
feast, but only the spice we scatter over it; and none of 
our poets will need to be told, that spices thrown on in 
too great quantities, especially in any one part of a dish, 
would be sure to spoil it. A large number and a great 
variety of short pieces of poetry, would suit’both us 
and our readers far better, than a few very long ones. 

There are some of our correspondents, who, if they 
would write prose with as much pains as they compose 
their verses, would succeed to admiration; but, unfor- 
tunately, like ourself, God never intended them to charm 
the rocks, and trees, and floods, either by the elegance 
or the harmony of their numbers. Let them, therefore, 
who have not succeeded in making a bold stroke on the 
public mind, by this order of literary effort, try their 
hand at the plainer, humbler, but more useful labor of 
prose composition, before they lay down their courage. 
It is said that Plato, the great philosopher of Athens, 
began life as a poet; but, comparing his pieces with the 
works of Homer, he saw the infinite inferiority of their 
merit, and resolved at once to abandon the whole busi- 
ness; yet, striking into another field of exertion, for 
which he had transcendent genius, in ceasing to be a 
bad poet, he made himself the first of philosophers. 
We have correspondents, who ought to learn the same 
lesson, and practice it in a similar manner; though, of 
course, our remarks cannot be applied to those, whose 
pieces we have so freely published, and whose merits 
the public taste has sufficiently acknowledged; nor do 
we wish any one to apply it to himself, whose heart and 
judgment do not convince him, that he ought, in self- 
respect, to do so. 

We have received several obituary notices, probably 
from new subscribers, who were not acquainted with the 
standing rule of this magazine, not to publish such arti- 
cles. Should we do it in one case, there would be no 
end to the applications, which would come to us from 
all quarters. We will, however, now say, that, on the 
decease of any of our regular contributors, whose life or 
death might seem to carry a peculiar lesson with it, we 
would not refuse a well-written communication, which, 
not following the obituary form, should express senti- 
ments and reflections worthy of the character and of 
the occasion. Farther than this, it will be impossible, 
whatever desires we may have to accommodate our cor- 
respondents, to extend the practice. 

An article comes to us, which, it seems, has been be- 
fore published in another periodical. It cannot, of 
course, appear in this magazine. 

We must, also, know the real name of Peacemaker, 
before his article can be admitted. We like his soubri- 
quet, or nomme de plume, or whatever else his assumed 
signature may be called; but we are not authorized to 
publish any piece not accompanied by the name of its 
writer. 

Now, then, having done up our monthly chores, we 
wish to take our thousands of fair readers by the “lily- 
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white hand,” and shake it till they are good-natured. 
Spring is now coming upon you in bright earnest. The 
snows are going, or gone; the buds of the trees are 
swelling; the landscape, so long dreary, begins to look 
green; and the bland southwest is blowing the balm 
and beauty of softer climes over our fair and happy 
land. May you all be as happy as larks, as nimble as 
lambs, and as gentle and pure in your lives as the sweet 
influences of spring! 

For ourself we can say, that we are busy, contented, 
happy, not vexed by useless regrets, though deeply sorry 
for our many faults, in thought, word, and deed. If any 
one has a fault to find with us, we are ready to meet him 
more than half the way; for we think there is no man 
living, who has been more pained by our numerous 
errors, or would more sternly reprove them, than our- 
self. Our readers, and the world at large, have seen 
our mistakes; it may be they have noted and marked 
them down; but they have not seen how willingly and 
sincerely we would join them in their censures, and 
how fervently we have plead for forgiveness at a tri- 
bunal above their own. Being, therefore, at peace with 
Heaven, and in charity with all mankind, we have re- 
newedly pledged ourself to the work of God; and, liv- 
ing in a world of frailty, where all are liable to err, we 
are willing to continue our active connection with it 
under the definite understanding, that every transgressor 
of right or reason shall be punished, and that the unsin- 
ning man shall have the full privilege of casting the 
first stone. The faults of men, and especially of Chris- 
tians, are the most exposed parts of their characters; 
while their repentances, their self-reproaches, their hu- 
miliations, are invisible. Let us all remember this of 
each other, be forgetting and forgiving, looking to God 
for the same charity and mercy ; for this is the condition 
on which we are all to be forgiven. 

It may be gratifying to our readers, and particularly 
to those who have taken an interest in extending our 
subscription list, that the circulation at this time is not 
far from eight thousand, more or less, and that we have 
reason to look for a net addition for this volume of about 
two thousand over that of last year. This, of itself, 
would be a good circulation for some periodicals, but it 
does not at all satisfy us. We shall never feel at peace, 
till we see the list of our patrons reach twenty thou- 
sand; and we think it can and ought to do so in the 
course of a very few years. 

We have received one, and only one, communication 
from Germany, notwithstanding the promise of our fair 
correspondent of Stuttgart, in the conclusion of her re- 
cent letter. The steamers are now running regularly, 
we believe, to Bremen; but there may be insuperable 
difficulties in the post-office system of Germany, which 
might account for any irregularity or delay, without lay- 
ing the charge of forgetfulness on Miss Ruttenbach. It 
may be, as one would almost think from an expression 
in her letter, that she is waiting to hear from us again 
before proceeding with her promised articles, though 
we did not understand it so at the time we published it. 
We intend, however, to look into the matter speedily, 
and know the truth of it. The correspondence, we 
learn, is already popular, respecting which we have just 
received the following from an American correspond- 
ent: “I was much pleased with the letter from the Ger- 
man lady, and, if I am any judge of composition, she 
will add a new interest to the Repository, provided she 
writes in the style of her recent communication.” 
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Tue spring is coming, the new-born spring; 
And O, is it not a glorious thing, 

To sally us forth, in its balmy air, 

And view the bright world so fresh and fair! 

It will quicken the pulse and gladden the heart, 
And give the sad spirit an upward start. 











The spring is coming, delightful spring, 
When the bright waves dance, and the sweet birds sing. 
Ten thousand notes from the forest trees, 

Are wafted along on the gentle breeze, 

And glittering insects, here and there, 

Are humming their notes in the soft spring air. 









The spring is coming, the cheerful spring, 

When the sound of merry voices ring 

Through the mountain gorge, o’er the sloping plain, 
And back to my native hills again; 

The children join in the chorus there, 

And now there is music everywhere. 














The spring is coming, the gay young spring, 
Like a queen by the side of her youthful king; 

The wreath that encircles her radiant brow, 

Was never more brilliant, or purer, than now. 

With her smile she illumes the bright tears in her eye, 
Like the rainbow of hope, as it floats on the sky. 
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